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TEACHER  TRAINING  [Continued] 

An  Experiment  in  the  Integration  of  Courses  in  Education  and 
Practice  Teaching 

Adelaide  M.  Ayer,  State  Teachers  College,  Mil¬ 
waukee 

Education  and  the  Future  of  America 

Jov  Elmer  Morgan,  Editor,  Journal  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association 


frioay  VILLAGE  AND  CONSOLIDATED-SCHOOL 
_ SUPERINTENDENTS _ 

Derby  Hall,  Room  ioo 

Presiding,  John  W.  Robinson,  Suferintendent,  Monroe 
public  schools 

Financing  Public  Education  in  Ohio 

E.  E.  Lewis,  Ohio  State  University 
Some  Pertinent  and  Impertinent  Questions  Concerning  Your 
Program  of  Extra-Curricular  Activities 

Harry  E.  McKown,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Elementary  Education  and  Its  Relation  to  Education  as  a 
Social  Investment 

Walter  L.  Collins,  Wilmington  College 


Friday 
2:00  P.M. 


VISUAL  EDUCATION 


Commerce  Building,  Auditorium 

Presiding,  E.  J.  Arnold,  Suferintendent  of  Schools,  Nelsonville 


The  Social  Value  of  Visual  Instruction 

Carl  E.  Milliken,  Secretary  of  Motion  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  of 
America,  Inc. 

Visual  Aids  in  Classroom  Teaching 

Emeline  Baumerster,  Supervisor  of  Geography, 
Sandusky 


Microcosm  in  Education 

Dr.  George  Rommert,  Munich,  Germany 
Program  Summary 

B.  A.  Aughinbaugh,  State  Visual  Instruction  Board 
of  Control 


LUNCHEONS  AND  DINNERS 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  8 

LUNCHEONS 

Elementary  Principals — Ohio  Union,  Rooms  lo  and  II,  at  I2:00  M., 
Mr.  K.  R.  Vermillion,  president,  Ohio  Elementary  Principals  Associa¬ 
tion,  presiding.  Send  reservations  to  W.  C.  Dyer,  Indianola  Elementary 
School,  Indianola  and  Sixteenth  Avenues.  Price,  75  cents.  Joy  Elmer 
Morgan,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
will  speak  on  the  subject,  “The  Future  of  the  Elementary  School  Prin- 
cipalship,”  and  Douglas  E.  Scates,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  School 
Research,  Cincinnati  public  schools,  will  discuss,  “Measurement  and 
Modern  Education.” 

High-School  Principals — Tenth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  160  West  Tenth 
Avenue,  at  12:00  M.  Send  reservations  to  Dean  M.  Hickson,  principal, 
Lancaster  High  School,  Lancaster.  Price,  75  cents. 

Home  Economics — Northminster  Presbyterian  Church,  King  and  For¬ 
sythe  Avenues,  at  I2:00  M.  Send  reservations  to  Hazel  H.  Huston, 
Campbell  Hall,  Ohio  State  University.  Price,  65  cents. 

Junior  High-School  Principals — Universalist  Church,  121  Sixteenth  Ave¬ 
nue,  at  12:15  P.M.  H.  W.  Emswiler,  principal.  Starling  Junior  High 
School,  Columbus,  will  preside.  An  outstanding  school  man  will  speak 
following  the  luncheon.  Send  reservations  to  H.  H.  Church,  Fremont 
High  School,  Fremont,  before  April  5.  Price,  75  cents. 

Kindergarten-Primary  Supervisors — Pomerene  Cafeteria,  at  12:00  M. 
Send  reservations  to  J.  MacLatchy,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
Ohio  State  University.  Price,  75  cents. 

Modern  Language — The  Village,  185  Eleventh  Avenue,  at  12:30  P.M. 
Send  reservations  to  James  B.  Tharp,  Department  of  Principles  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Ohio  State  University.  Price,  60  cents. 

DINNERS 

Ohio  Council  for  Childhood  Education — Deshler  Hotel,  6:00  P.M.  Price, 
$1.25.  Persons  interested,  although  not  members,  will  be  welcomed. 
Send  reservations  to  Allie  Hines,  Board  of  Education,  Cincinnati. 

Phi  Delta  Kappa — Pomerene  Hall  Cafeteria,  Friday,  April  8,  at  5:30  P.M. 
Toastmaster,  Boyd  H.  Bode,  Ohio  State  University.  The  speakers  will 
be  Rudolph  Lindquist  and  T.  C.  Holy,  of  Ohio  State  University,  and 
Clayton  Wise,  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools.  Send  reservations  to 
Elmer  B.  Royer,  Room  324,  Education  Building.  Telephone, 
Un.  3148,  Campus  277.  Price,  $i.00.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
Phi  Delta  Kappa  information  table  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Education 
Building,  Friday,  April  8,  until  4:30  P.M. 

Physical  Sciences — ^Joint  dinner  for  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio 
Chemistry  Teachers  Association  and  of  the  Physics  Clubs  of  Ohio, 
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Pomerene  Hall  Cafeteria,  5:30  p.m.  Price,  approximately  50  cents. 
Cafeteria  style.  Make  reservations  with  Jesse  E.  Day,  Chemistry  De¬ 
partment,  Ohio  State  University.  Following  the  dinner,  each  group 
will  hold  an  executive  session. 

SAl  URDAY,  APRIL  9 
LUNCHEONS 

Physical  Sciences — Pomerene  Cafeteria  at  i2:oo  M.  Price  6o  cents.  Make 
reservations  with  Jesse  E.  Day,  Chemistry  Department,  Ohio  State 
University. 

Sight-Saving  Supervisors  and  Teachers  of  Ohio — send  reservations  to 
Sylvia  Todd,  2323  Indianola  Avenue. 

DINNERS 

Kappa  Phi  Kappa — meeting  at  5:30,  dinner  at  6:30  P.M.  Make  reserva¬ 
tions  with  J.  Russell  Krier,  83  Fourteenth  Avenue,  Columbus,  not  later 
than  Friday  evening,  April  8. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  EXHIBITS 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY  BUILDING 

The  Biological  Science  Exhibits  will  be  placed  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
Botany  and  Zoology  Building.  Emphasis  this  year  will  be  on  devices 
available  for  teaching  biological  courses. 

BLIND  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  BUILDING 

The  work  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  will  be  on  exhibition 
in  the  Education  Building,  Room  1 1  o.  The  teachers  in  charge  will  be 
glad  to  explain  the  work  and  methods  to  all  who  are  interested. 
EDUCATIONAL  TESTS 
EDUCATION  BUILDING 

As  in  the  past  several  years,  the  test  exhibit  will  be  shown  in  the  alcove 
on  the  second  floor  in  the  Education  Building.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
to  show  all  of  the  materials  now  included  in  the  extensive  collection  of 
tests  which  has  been  built  up  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  Instead,  only 
recent  or  exceptionally  important  tests  will  be  displayed,  the  purpose 
being  to  provide  in  as  convenient  a  form  as  possible  for  ready  study  the 
newest,  best,  and  most  interesting  work  in  this  whole  extensive  field. 
There  will  also  be  available  various  publishers’  price  lists,  and  a  card 
index  including  tests  not  on  display. 

FINE  ARTS 
HAYES  HALL 

Exhibition  of  student  work  in  all  classrooms  and  corridors. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGE 
STATE  THEATER 

Foreign-language  talking  pictures  will  be  shown  at  the  State  Theater 
(North  High  Street,  opposite  the  campus),  at  4:00  P.M.,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  French  and  German  Clubs,  Ohio  State  University, 
sponsored  by  M.  Foure  and  Herr  Nordsieck,  respectively.  Tickets  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  members  of  the  clubs  or  at  the  box  office  will  cost 
25  cents. 

OHIO  STATE  HIGH-SCHOOL  DEBATING  LEAGUE 

The  business  session  of  the  Ohio  State  High-School  Debating  League 
will  be  held  in  Room  100,  Derby  Hall,  at  2:00  p.m.,  Saturday,  April  9. 
Mr.  V.  A.  Ketcham,  of  the  Division  of  Public  Speaking,  Ohio  State 
University,  will  be  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  and  D.  W.  Riley,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  League,  will  be  the  presiding  officer.  Choice  of  a  proposition 
for  the  1932-33  season  and  changes  in  the  constitution  are  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Coaches  and  other  officials  of  the  member  schools  of  the  League 
are  urged  to  attend. 

Thj  Fifth  Annual  Championship  Debate  of  the  League  will  be  held  in 
University  Hall  Chapel,  Saturday  evening,  April  9,  at  7:45  p.m.  The 
proposition  is  as  follows,  “Resolved,  that  the  several  states  should  enact 
legislation  providing  for  compulsory  unemployment  insurance.”  Mr. 
B.  O.  Skinner,  Director  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  will  act  as 
presiding  officer.  Musical  numbers  will  be  furnished  by  students  of  the 
department  of  music  of  North  High  School,  Columbus.  A  board  of 
three  judges  will  render  the  decision.  They  will  include  Mr.  Paul  R. 
Brees,  Wittenberg  College,  Mr.  E.  W.  Wiley,  Ohio  State  University, 
and  one  other  yet  to  be  selected. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
CHEMISTRY  BUILDING 
MENDENHALL  LABORATORY 

The  Physical  Sciences  Section  will  hold  open  house  in  the  chemistry  and 
physics  laboratories  Friday  afternoon  and  evening  and  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  Guests  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  view  the  teaching  and 
research  in  progress  in  these  laboratories. 

For  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  colleges  and 
secondary  schools,  there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  scientific  apparatus  in  the 
Chemistry  Building  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday.  These  exhibits  will 
be  of  interest  also  to  superintendents  and  principals  responsible  for  the 
purchase  of  apparatus  for  their  chemical  and  physical  laboratories. 

OHIO  STATE  CHEMISTRY  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 
OHIO  STATE  PHYSICS  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Chemistry  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Ohio  State  Physics  Teachers  Association  will  hold  a  joint 
dinner  on  Friday,  April  8,  at  6:00  p.m.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
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Ohio  State  Chemistry  Teachers  Association,  which  is  an  organization  of 
high-school  and  college  teachers  of  chemistry  in  Ohio,  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  April  9,  at  1 1  ;oo  a.m.,  in  Mendenhall  Laboratory,  Room  212. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  SOCIAL  HOUR 

All  persons  interested  in  the  physical  sciences  are  invited  to  attend  the 
entertainment  and  social  hour  sponsored  by  the  Physical  Sciences  Section. 
The  evening  will  be  devoted  to  new  laboratory  exercises  in  physics  and 
chemistry  and  silent  motion  pictures,  followed  by  a  social  hour.  Any 
physicists  or  chemists  desiring  to  present  new  experiments  or  demonstrate 
new  apparatus  should  communicate  at  once  with  J.  E.  Day.  This  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  presented  at  7:00  P.M.,  Friday,  April  8,  in  the  Chemistry 
Building,  Room  100. 

TEXTBOOKS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  BOOKS 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  LOBBY 

An  exhibit  of  recently  published  textbooks  and  professional  books  in  the 
field  of  education  will  be  held  in  the  lobby  of  the  Administration  Build¬ 
ing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reference  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research.  This  display  will  include  books  bearing  imprint  dates 
of  1930  or  later.  As  in  former  years,  older  books  in  both  fields  will 
be  available  for  examination  in  Room  2 1 7  of  the  Education  Building. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 


REGISTRATION 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Educational  Conference 
urges  that  all  Conference  visitors  register  in  order  that  an  adequate 
mailing  list  may  be  made  up  for  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference,  and 
also  that  there  may  be  an  accurate  record  of  attendance  as  a  basis  for 
planning  the  general  sessions  and  the  sectional  meetings  of  the  1932 
Conference. 

You  will  be  given  numerous  opportunities  to  register:  in  the  general 
meetings,  in  each  of  the  sectional  meetings,  and  at  registration  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  lobby  of  the  Education  Building.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  will  appreciate  your  co-operation  in  registering  even  though  you 
attend  but  a  single  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

CHECKROOM 

A  checkroom  in  the  main  library  building  will  be  operated  free  of 
charge  during  the  Conference. 

INFORMATION  DESK 

An  information  desk  will  be  located  in  the  first-floor  entrance  of  the 
Education  Building. 
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MEETING  PLACES 

In  as  much  as  the  campus  does  not  have  the  meeting  facilities  of  a  hotel 
lobby  where  individuals  may  keep  appointments  or  hold  informal  con¬ 
ferences,  the  following  meeting  places  will  be  provided  all  day  Friday: 
the  main-floor  corridors  in  the  Education  Building;  Room  100,  Uni¬ 
versity  Hall;  Room  218,  Campbell  Hall;  and  Room  20 1,  Commerce 
Building.  Chairs  will  be  provided  in  these  places. 

OFFICE  HOURS 

The  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  will  be  in  their 
offices  from  eight  until  nine  o’clock  Friday  morning.  This  uniform  office 
hour  has  been  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  Conference  visitors  who 
may  wish  interviews. 

RESTAURANTS 

Cafeteria  service  is  available  at  Pomerene  Hall  and  at  the  Ohio  Union 
on  the  campus.  Many  restaurants  and  tea  rooms  near  the  campus  will 
also  provide  meals.  Since  campus  eating  places  are  used  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  for  sectional  luncheons  and  dinners,  it  is  suggested  that  Con¬ 
ference  visitors  who  do  not  plan  to  attend  scheduled  luncheons  or  dinners 
eat  at  restaurants  off  the  campus. 

SERVICE  COMMITTEES 

The  following  persons  are  in  immediate  charge  of  Conference  activities: 


Decorations . Hoyt  L.  Sherman,  Hayes  Hall 

General  Service . W.  C.  McCracken,  Service  Building 

Housing  (For  information  regarding  rooms  near  campus)  .... 

F.  J.  Milligan,  Administration  Building 

Information  Booth . Louis  E.  Raths,  Education  Building 

Lantern  Service . F.  H.  Haskett,  Brown  Hall 

Music . E.  J.  Weigel,  Music  Building 

Publicity . H.  Gordon  Hullfish,  Education  Building 

Earl  W.  Anderson,  Education  Building 

Registration . Fred  P.  Frutchey,  Education  Building 

Usher  Service . W.  E.  Arnold,  Education  Building 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  Proceedings  0/  the  Twelfth  Ohio  State  Educational  Conference 
will  be  published  and  distributed  in  the  summer  or  early  fall  to  all 
registrants  at  the  Conference  who  wish  to  receive  copies.  Special  reprints 
will  be  made  of  the  portion  of  the  Conference  Proceedings  devoted  to 
each  section,  and  copies  of  these  reprints  will  be  sent  to  those  who  request 
them.  Cards  for  this  purpose  will  be  distributed  in  May.  A  display  of 
the  sectional  reprints  from  the  1931  Proceedings  will  be  found  near  the 
Textbook  Exhibit  in  the  Administration  Building. 


Index  to  Conference  Speakers 

Ailing,  Elizabeth  (Cincinnati),  Special  Edu-  Collina,  Walter  L.  (Wilmington),  Village 
cation  and  Consolidated-School  Superintendents 

Anderson,  John  E.  (Minneapolis),  Adult 

Education,  Clinical  Psychology,  Home  Danford,  H.  G.  (Lima),  Presiding,  Physical 
Economics  Education  and  Health 

Appleman,  H.  M.  (Columbus),  Elementary  Davis,  Mary  V.  (Columbus),  Clinical  Psy- 
Teachers  chology 

Arnold,  Arthur  T.  (Columbus),  Presiding,  Day,  J.  E.  (Columbus),  Presiding,  Physical 
Religious  Education  Sciences 

Arnold,  E.  J.  (Nelsonville),  Presiding,  Vis-  Drummond,  Glenn  (Bellefontaine),  Attend- 
ual  Education  ance  OfBcers 

Aughinbaugh,  B.  A.  (Columbus),  Visual  Edu-  Durea,  M.  A.  (Columbus),  Presiding,  Clin- 
cation  ical  Psychology 

Ayer,  Adelaide  M.  (Milwaukee),  Teacher  Dyer,  Elizabeth  (Cincinnati),  Presiding, 
Training  Home  Economics 

Barr,  A.  S.  (Madison,  Wisconsin),  County  Edwards,  R.  L.  (Oxford),  Presiding,  Physics 
Superintendents  Ehrenfeld,  Louis  (Chicago),  Physical  Sci- 

Baumerster,  Emeline  (Sandusky),  Visual  ences 

Education  Ewalt,  Clara  C.  (Cleveland),  Journalism 

Bentley,  Fay  L.  (Washington),  Attendance 

Supervisors  and  Visiting  Teachers  Fairchild,  Pauline  (Cleveland),  Presiding, 

Berry,  Charles  Scott  (Columbus),  Presiding,  Visiting  Teachers 

Special  Education  Fichter,  Joseph  W.  (Columbus),  High-School 

Blake,  Grace  E.  (Greenfield),  Journalism  Principals 

Bliss,  W.  B.  (Columbus),  Presiding,  Ele-  Fitch,  Girdler  B.  (Columbus),  Modern  Lan- 
mentary  Teachers  guage 

Bobbitt,  Franklin  (Chicago),  High-School  Fitchpatrick,  Harriet  V.  (Cleveland),  Physi- 
Principals,  Junior  High-School  Principals  cal  Education  and  Health 
Bowsher,  E.  L.  (Ashland),  Presiding,  Edu-  Flessa,  H.  L.  (Cincinnati),  Presiding,  Ele- 
cational  Tests  mentary  Principals 

Braught,  E.  O.  (Columbus),  Presiding,  At-  Foerste,  August  (Dayton),  Physical  Sciences 
tendance  Officers 

Bristol,  Ruth  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan),  Kin-  Gale,  Zona  (Portage,  Wisconsin),  Journalism 
dergarten  and  Primary  Teachers  Gaw,  Esther  Allen  (Columbus),  Adult  Edu- 

Bryan,  E.  J.  (Cleveland),  Educational  Tests  cation 

Buckley,  H.  M.  (Cleveland),  Elementary 

Principals  Hall,  H.  E.  (Bowling  Green),  Presiding, 

Burr,  Samuel  E.  (Glendale),  Teacher  Train-  County  Superintendents 

ing  Hartshorne,  Hugh  (New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 

cut),  Educational  Tests,  Religious  Educa- 
Canny,  Francis  C.  (Dayton),  Parent-Teacher  tion 

Associations  Hatfield,  W.  Wilbur  (Chicago),  English 

Caseman,  Juvenilia  (Buffalo),  Commercial  Heck,  Arch  O.  (Columbus),  Attendance  Of- 
Education  ficers 

Chamberlain,  C.  J.  (Chicago),  Biological  Heyl,  Paul  R.  (Washington),  Physical  Sci- 
Science  ences 

Church,  H.  H.  (Fremont),  Presiding,  Junior  Hines,  Allie  M.  (Cincinnati),  Presiding, 

High-School  Principals  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teachers 

Clapp,  Elsie  R.  (Louisville),  Art,  Elementary  Hissong,  Clyde  (Bowling  Green),  Elemen- 
Teachers  tary  Teachers 

Clark,  Harold  F.  (New  York),  School  Busi-  Holbrook,  David  H.  (New  York),  Attend- 
ness  Officials  ance  Supervisors  and  Visiting  Teachers, 

Cleaveland,  Margaret  (Cleveland),  Presid-  Visiting  Teachers 

ing.  School  Librarians  Holley,  Carmille  (Oxford),  Mathematics 

Clifton,  John  L.  (Columbus),  Presiding,  Holt,  Nellie  Lee  (Columbia,  Missouri), 

Adult  Education  Physical  Education  and  Health,  Religious 

Cole,  Robert  D.  (Grand  Forks,  North  Da-  Education 

kota).  Modern  Language  Huber,  E.  L.  (Lima),  Physics 
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Huber,  M.  H.  (Cincinnati),  Chemistry 
Huntington,  C.  C.  (Columbus),  Geography 
Huston,  Hazel  H.  (Columbus),  Presiding, 
Home  Economics 

Jameson,  Russell  P.  (Oberlin),  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage 

Jarvis,  Charles  W.  (Delaware),  Presiding, 
Physical  Sciences 

Johnson,  B.  Lamar  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan), 
School  Librarians 

Johnson,  Edward  R.  (Columbus),  Presiding, 
Journalism 

Jones,  A.  J.  (Philadelphia),  Guidance  Coun¬ 
selors 

Judd,  Charles  H.  (Chicago),  General,  City 
and  Ezempted-Village  Superintendents, 
Higher  Education 

Kienzle,  Gertrude  (Toledo),  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Health 

Klein,  Arthur  J.  (Columbus),  Presiding, 
Higher  Education 

Kramer,  F.  J.  (Columbus),  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage 

Kyrk,  Hazel  (Chicago),  Home  Economics 

Laabs,  Alma  (Cincinnati),  Visiting  Teachers 
Lewis,  E.  E.  (Columbus),  Village  and  Con¬ 
solidated-School  Superintendents 
Lewis,  Sir  Willmot  (Washington),  General 
Lindquist,  Rudolph  (Columbus),  Guidance 
Counselors 

Lofberg,  J.  O.  (Oberlin),  Latin 
Lomax,  Paul  S.  (New  York),  Commercial 
Education 

McCracken,  T.  C.  (Athens),  Presiding, 
Teacher  Training 

McGinnis,  Esther  E.  (Baltimore),  Home 
Economics 

McKown,  Harry  E.  (Pittsburgh),  Village 
and  Consolidated-School  Superintendents 
Maynard,  H.  H.  (Columbus),  Presiding, 
Commercial  Education 

Meek,  Charles  S.  (Toledo),  Presiding,  City 
and  Ezempted-Village  Superintendents 
Miksch,  R.  A.  (Akron),  Physics 
Miller,  Wade  E.  (Middletown),  Presiding, 
High-School  Principals 
Milliken,  C.  E.  (New  York),  Visual  Education 
Moore,  Frank  C.  (Cleveland),  Presiding, 
Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education 
Morgan,  Joy  Elmer  (Washington),  County 
Superintendents,  Teacher  Training 
Morton,  R.  L.  (Athens),  Presiding,  Math¬ 
ematics 

Nelson,  Esther  (Bellaire),  Chemistry 
Nizon,  Mary  (Cleveland),  Visiting  Teachers 
Norris,  Mrs.  M.  S.  (Cleveland),  Special  Edu¬ 
cation 
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Oberteuffer,  D.  (Columbus),  Presiding,  Phys¬ 
ical  Education  and  Health 
Offenhauer,  R.  E.  (Lima),  City  and  Ez¬ 
empted-Village  Superintendents 
Offerman,  Kate  M.  (Bowling  Green), 
County  Superintendents 
Oldfather,  W.  A.  (Urbana,  Illinois),  Latin 
Otto,  M.  C.  (Madison,  Wisconsin),  Social 
Studies 

Owen,  Ruth  Bryan  (Washington),  General 

Pahlow,  Edwin  W.  (Columbus),  Presiding, 
Social  Studies 

Payant,  Felix  (Columbus),  Presiding,  Art 
Pierce,  George  S.  (Cleveland),  Physics 
Protzman,  Hannah  (Columbus),  Attendance 
Officers 

Puckett,  Rosswell  C.  (Toledo),  Junior  High- 
School  Principals 

Reavis,  G.  H.  (Columbus),  School  Librarians 
Reavis,  William  C.  (Chicago),  Attendance 
Supervisors  and  Visiting  Teachers,  Guid¬ 
ance  Counselors 

Recker,  Paul  C.  (Toledo),  Mathematics 
Reed,  Mary  (New  York),  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Teachers 

Reeves,  Prentice  (Columbus),  Clinical  Psy¬ 
chology 

Rightmire,  George  W.  (Columbus),  General 
Robinson,  John  W.  (Monroe),  Presiding,  Vil¬ 
lage  and  Consolidated-School  Superintendents 
Rommert,  George  (Munich,  Germany),  Vis¬ 
ual  Education 

Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  (Albany),  Par¬ 
ent-Teacher  Associations 

Savage,  C.  W.  (Oberlin),  Physical  Education 
and  Health 

Scates,  Douglas  E.  (Cincinnati),  School  Busi¬ 
ness  Officials 

Schinnerer,  Mark  C.  (Cleveland),  Junior 
High-School  Principals 
Schlauch,  W.  S.  (New  York),  High-School 
Principals,  Mathematics 
Scott,  Harry  A.  (Huston,  Texas),  Physical 
Education  and  Health 

Seely,  Howard  Francis  (Columbus),  Presid¬ 
ing,  English 

Shade,  E.  H.  (Marion),  Presiding,  Chemistry 
Shafer,  R.  W.  (Cincinnati),  Presiding, 
School  Business  Officials 
Shaffer,  Mrs.  Hamilton  (Dayton),  Presiding, 
Parent-Teacher  Associations 
Shelton,  F.  M.  (Springfield),  City  and  Ez¬ 
empted-Village  Superintendents 
Skinner,  B.  O.  (Columbus),  County  Superin¬ 
tendents 

Snedden,  David  (New  York),  Industrial 
Arts  and  Vocational  Education,  Social 
Studies 

Snyder,  L.  H.  (Columbus),  Biological  Science 
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Stetson,  Paul  C.  (Indianapolis),  City  and 
Ezempted-Village  Superintendents,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Teachers 

Stone,  William  H.  (Columbus),  Industrial 
Arts  and  Vocational  Education 

Stover,  James  D.  (Cincinnati),  Presiding, 
Attendance  Supervisors  and  Visiting 
Teachers 

Stull,  DeForest  (New  York),  Geography 

Tharp,  James  B.  (Columbus),  Presiding, 
Modern  Language 

Thompson,  W.  O.  (Columbus),  Presiding, 
General,  Higher  Education 

Thurstone,  L.  L.  (Chicago),  Educational  Tests 

Tiffany,  L.  H.  (Columbus),  Presiding,  Bio¬ 
logical  Science 

Titchener,  J.  B.  (Columbus),  Presiding,  Latin 

Tucker,  Robert  Leonard  (Columbus),  Re¬ 
ligious  Education 

Turnbull,  A.  B.  (Cleveland),  Chemistry 

Van  Cleef,  Eugene  (Columbus),  Presiding, 
Geography 


Van  Duzer,  Adelaide  (Cleveland),  Home 
Economics 

Walker,  Harvey  (Columbus),  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation 

Walls,  W.  A.  (Kent),  Educational  Tests 

Warner,  William  E.  (Columbus),  Industrial 
Arts  and  Vocational  Education 

Washburn,  C.  D.  (Columbus),  Presiding, 
Guidance  Counselors 

Weet,  Herbert  S.  (Rochester,  New  York), 
Attendance  Supervisors  and  Visiting  Teach¬ 
ers,  Elementary  Principals,  Special  Educa¬ 
tion 

Westhafer,  William  R.  (Wooster),  Physical 
Sciences 

White,  C.  Langdon  (Cleveland),  Geography 

Wilce,  J.  W.  (Columbus),  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Health 

Williams,  Howard  (Cleveland),  Chemistry 

Wittke,  Carl  (Columbus),  Social  Studies 

ZIrbes,  Laura  (Columbus),  Elementary  Prin¬ 
cipals 
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Training  Courses  for  Research 
Workers 

By  RALPH  W.  TYLER 

As  A  part  of  the  symposium  on  the  training  of  research 
workers  in  education,  held  by  the  American  Educa- 
^  -A  tional  Research  Association,  a  survey  of  the  training  of 
those  engaged  in  educational  research  was  reported.^  Since  no 
suggestion  was  given  by  the  program  committee,  I  formulated 
my  own  definition  of  educational  research  worker  and  set  up  the 
categories  under  which  the  analysis  of  the  training  was  made. 

One  way  to  define  research  worker  is  to  consider  only  those 
who  are  in  departments  or  bureaus  of  educational  research. 
Any  examination  of  the  research  reports,  however,  quickly 
reveals  that  many  important  research  contributions  have  been 
made  by  persons  who  are  not  identified  with  any  divisions  of 
educational  research.  Therefore,  for  purposes  of  this  study 
an  educational  research  worker  is  either  a  person  who  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  division  of  educational  research  in  a  city  or  county 
school  system}  a  state  department  of  education}  a  state  or 
national  education  association }  a  college,  normal  school,  or  uni¬ 
versity}  or  a  person  who  in  the  past  five  years  has  published 
the  report  of  a  study  in  a  journal  wholly  or  partly  devoted  to 
educational  research.  This  definition  extends  the  group  of 
research  workers  considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association,  but 
it  includes  only  those  who,  because  of  their  positions  or  their 
publications,  are  looked  upon  by  teachers  generally  as  research 
workers  in  education. 

To  limit  the  group  that  has  published  studies,  the  follow¬ 
ing  journals  were  chosen  as  those  which  are  wholly  or  partly 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  American  Educational  Research 
Association,  February  24,  1932. 
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devoted  to  educational  research:  Educational  Research  Bul¬ 
letin,  Elementary  School  Journal,  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  School  Review, 
Teachers  College  Record.  The  authors  of  studies  reported  in 
these  journals  during  the  years  1927-31,  inclusive,  were  listed. 

The  list  of  research  workers  made  up  in  these  two  ways 
comprised  693  names.  To  sample  this  list  every  fourth  name 
was  chosen,  and  to  the  173  persons  whose  names  were  left 
blanks  requesting  information  about  their  training  were  sent. 
Replies  were  received  from  117  persons,  97  men  and  20 
women.  Some  evidence  of  the  representativeness  of  members 
of  this  group  who  replied  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  63  cities 
in  30  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  represented.  The 
positions  held  by  those  responding  included  a  wide  variety  of 
research,  teaching,  and  administrative  positions  as  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


Members  of  departments  of  research,  testing,  psychology,  or 

curriculum  in  city  schools . 35 

Members  of  university  departments  of  research,  reference,  or 

measurement .  17 

Members  of  normal-school  or  teachers’-college  departments  of 

research,  measurement,  or  personnel . , .  9 

Members  of  divisions  of  research,  child  development,  or  psy¬ 
chology  in  state  departments  of  education .  13 

Members  of  the  National  Education  Association  Research 

Bureau .  3 

Specialist  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education .  i 

University  professors  of  education  not  in  departments  of 

research .  20 

Normal-school  or  teachers’-college  professors  of  education  not 

in  departments  of  research .  8 

Public-school  administrators  or  supervisors .  7 

Public-school  teachers .  3 

Editor  of  department  of  research  and  tests  of  a  publishing  house .  1 


The  reported  experience  of  these  research  workers  varies 
from  none  to  eighteen  years  with  a  median  of  six  years.  Only 
thirty-two,  27  per  cent,  reported  that  they  devoted  full-time  to 
research  work,  while  fifty-eight,  50  per  cent,  reported  spending 
less  than  half-time  on  research.  Considerable  variation  may  be 
expected  on  replies  to  this  question  since  research  is  specifically 
defined  nowhere  in  the  questionnaire.  Two-thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  city  school  departments  of  research  reported  full-time 
devoted  to  research,  while  only  41  per  cent  of  the  members  of 
university  research  departments  and  1 1  per  cent  of  the  teach¬ 
ers’-college  research  departments  so  reported.  The  mean  por¬ 
tion  of  time  devoted  to  research  by  members  of  city  research 
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departments  is  about  three-fourths,  by  members  of  university 
research  departments  is  abou^  one-half,  by  members  of  teach- 
ers’-college  research  departments  is  about  one-third,  and  by 
professors  of  education  not  in  research  departments  is  about 
one-fourth. 

From  the  nature  of  the  research  interests  reported  it  is 
apparent  that  those  replying  represent  a  wide  field  of  interests. 
Nearly  two  hundred  different  research  problems  covering  every 
class  of  investigation  were  listed  by  the  group  in  answering  the 
question,  “What  is  the  nature  of  your  research  work?”  From 
the  wide  geographic  and  occupational  distribution  of  the  returns, 
from  the  varying  years  of  experience,  from  the  different  por¬ 
tions  of  time  devoted  to  research,  and  from  the  diversity  of 
research  interests  it  is  evident  that  the  returns  received  are  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  many  types  of  educational-research  workers. 
The  sampling  is  not  only  widely  representative,  it  is  also  rea¬ 
sonably  reliable,  for  the  probable  errors  of  the  values  to  be  re¬ 
ported  are  generally  small  in  relation  to  the  values  themselves. 

After  the  representativeness  of  this  group  we  turn  to  an 
/  \  analysis  of  its  training,  and  find  that  the  amount  of  the 
training  reported  by  these  research  workers  is  relatively 
high.  Seventy-three  (62  per  cent)  hold  Doctors’  degrees,  35 
others  (30  per  cent)  hold  Masters’  degrees,  8  others  (7  per 
cent)  hold  Bachelor’s  degrees,  and  one  reported  no  degree. 
In  general,  the  degrees  have  been  received  recently,  the  median 
date  for  the  doctorate  being  1926.  Most  of  the  replies  indicated 
that  these  people  had  had  some  experience  in  research  work 
before  taking  the  Doctor’s  degree.  The  fact  that  the  73  Doc¬ 
tors’  degrees  were  given  by  17  different  institutions,  the  97 
Masters’  degrees  by  36  different  institutions,  and  the  113 
Bachelors’  degrees  by  82  different  institutions  is  another  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  variation  represented  in  the  sample  from  which 
returns  were  received. 

The  most  suggestive  part  of  the  returns  is  concerned  with 
the  nature  of  the  training  received.  A  summary  of  the  amount 
of  training  in  each  of  the  major  fields  of  education  is  shown  in 
Table  I.  The  percentage  of  the  group  who  have  received  course 
training  in  these  fields  varies  from  88  per  cent  who  report 
having  received  training  in  psychology  to  15  per  cent  who 
received  training  in  historical  research.  The  median  amount  of 
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training  varies  from  14.3  semester-hours  in  psychology  to  zero 
hours  in  five  of  the  fields.  More  than  half  of  the  group  have 
received  training  in  the  following  fields:  psychology,  principles 
of  education,  measurements,  statistical  methods,  history  of  edu¬ 
cation,  administration,  methods  of  teaching,  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  or  higher  education,  curriculum,  thesis  writing.  The 
median  amount  of  training  in  administration  is  8.9  hours,  in 

TABLE  1 

Fields  of  Professional  Training  Received  as  Course  Work 


Field  of  Training* 

Percent¬ 

age 

Receiving 

This 

Training 

Median 
Amount  of 
Training 
in 

Semester- 

Hours 

Percentage  That  Con¬ 
sider  the  Field  Essen¬ 
tial  : 

To  Their 
Own 
Research 

For  AU 
Research 
Workers 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

1.  Educational  philosophy,  principles  or  so- 

clology . 

80 

6.8 

65 

62 

2.  Methods  of  teaching,  general  or  special 

75 

6.3 

40 

32 

3.  Elementary,  secondary,  or  higher  edu- 

cation . 

71 

5-9 

48 

t8 

4.  History  of  education . 

78 

4.9 

26 

26 

5.  Psychology . 

88 

14.3 

70 

63 

6.  The  school  curriculum . 

59 

3-1 

40 

29 

80 

8.  Educational  administration  and  supervision 

77 

8.9 

33 

9.  Special  education,  including  vocational 

education,  religious  education,  etc . 

34 

I  3 

6 

10.  Experimental  education,  or  methods  of 

investigation  In  the  school  subjects.  .  .  . 

4» 

30 

26 

1 1.  Experimental  psychology . 

50 

1.0 

34 

12.  Statistical  methods . 

80 

5-3 

74 

70 

14.  Techniques  of  curriculum  construction.. 

38 

25 

'5 

16.  Reporting  research  or  thesis  writing... 

52 

2.1 

44 

38 

*  Only  those  fields  are  listed  which  were  reported  by  five  or  more  persons. 


principles  of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  or  higher  education,  and  measurements  about  6  semes¬ 
ter-hours  each,  in  history  of  education  and  in  statistics  about  five 
hours  each,  in  the  curriculum  3.1  hours,  and  in  thesis  writing 
2.1  hours. 

The  research  workers  were  asked  not  only  to  indicate  the 
amounts  of  their  training  in  the  various  fields  of  education,  but 
also  to  record  their  judgments  of  the  necessity  for  the  training 
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for  their  own  research  work  and  for  all  research  workers.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  judgments  of  the  necessity  of  the 
training  in  the  various  fields  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  the 
amount  of  training  received.  Statistical  methods  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  members  of  this  group  rank  first  in  importance 
for  research  training  for  themselves  and  for  the  training  of  all 
research  workers.  The  importance  which  is  attached  to  training 
in  this  field  is  also  emphasized  in  the  answers  to  a  later  question, 
“What  types  of  training  are  most  needed  by  research  workers 
in  education?”  The  other  fields  in  which  training  is  considered 
essential  by  more  than  half  the  group  both  for  their  own 
research  and  for  all  research  workers  are  psychology,  principles 
of  education,  and  measurements.  Administration  is  considered 
important  for  their  own  research  work  by  more  than  half  the 
group,  but  only  one-third  of  them  consider  this  field  essential 
for  all  research  workers. 


The  numbers  of  research  workers  who  received  training  in 
the  indicated  fields  while  preparing  their  Masters’  theses 
or  Doctors’  dissertations  were: 

Fields  of  Masters’  Doctors’ 

Training^  Theses  Dissertations 

Reporting  research  or  thesis  writing .  22  19 

Statistical  methods .  14  2$ 

Tests  and  measurements .  12  23 

Experimental  education .  6  12 

Psychology .  5  9 

Administration .  8  6 

Curriculum .  12  $ 

Methods  of  historical  research .  6  6 

Bibliographical  methods .  7  i 

Methods  of  analyzing  problems .  i  6 

Seventy-four  persons  answered  this  question  so  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  there  is  much  less  uniformity  in  the  fields  of 
training  received  in  this  way  than  in  the  fields  in  which  course 
training  was  received.  Most  frequently  training  has  been 
received  in  reporting  research,  in  statistical  methods,  and  in 
tests  and  measurements.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the 
thesis  training  is  generally  in  the  same  fields  as  the  course  train¬ 
ing.  Methods  of  reporting  research,  in  the  judgment  of  most 
of  the  respondents,  is  the  only  new  type  of  training  received  in 
preparing  a  thesis. 

The  nature  of  the  additional  training  obtained  through 

^  Only  those  fields  are  listed  which  were  reported  by  five  or  more  persons.  Only 
seventy-four  persons  answered  this  question. 
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experience  in  the  field  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Type  of  Training  ofPe’jJ^L 

Use  of  statistical  methods .  1 6 

Construction  and  use  of  tests .  i$ 

Making  of  surveys .  li 

Practical  adjustments  necessary  for  successful  field  research ...  lo 

Methods  of  reporting  research .  8 

Personal  relations  necessary  for  successful  research .  7 

Methods  of  analyzing  problems .  5 

Methods  of  curriculum  revision .  S 

Methods  of  controlled  experimentation .  5 


Many  of  the  94  persons  who  replied  to  this  question  empha¬ 
sized  the  great  importance  of  this  field  training}  but  only  53 
persons  attempted  to  classify  the  training  under  particular  types, 
and  only  those  types  are  listed  which  were  mentioned  by  five 
or  more  persons.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  field  of  train¬ 
ing,  too,  is  considered  to  have  contributed  especially  to  statis¬ 
tical  methods,  tests,  and  methods  of  reporting  research.  The 
new  areas  in  which  field  experience  has  given  training  are  in 
the  practical  adjustments  necessary  for  research  in  the  field  and 
in  the  personal  relations  necessary  for  successful  research.  In 
these  fields  training  in  college  and  university  has  been  lacking. 


Ninety-seven  answers  were  received  to  the  question,  “In 
your  experience,  what  have  you  found  to  be  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  deficiencies  (if  any)  in  the  present  procedures  followed 
in  training  research  workers  in  education?”  A  summary  of  the 
answers  given  by  five  or  more  persons  follows; 


Type  of  Deficiency 


Number 
Reporting 

Lack  of  an  integral  philosophy  of  education  to  which  each 

research  problem  It  related .  29 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  which  define  re¬ 
search  problems .  22 

Lack  of  training  In  the  use  and  interpretations  of  statistics  17 
Lack  of  wide  acquaintance  with  techniques  for  collecting 
Information  which  are  adapted  to  particular  problems.  .  .  16 

Too  few  types  of  research  problems  attacked  while  in  training .  1 3 

Inadequate  training  In  reporting  research .  13 

Lack  of  training  in  interpreting  findings .  12 

Too  little  field  work .  10 

Too  little  training  in  discovering  significant  problems .  9 

Lack  of  development  of  social  personality .  8 

Too  much  course  work .  7 

Lack  of  training  In  planning  research .  6 

Too  little  supervision  of  students  of  research .  $ 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  frequent  statement  that  the 
present  training  fails  to  develop  an  effective  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  which  research  problems  may  be  related.  Next  in  fre- 
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quency  is  the  criticism  that  research  workers  are  not  cognizant 
of  the  actual  life  conditions  which  serve  to  limit  and  to  define 
research  problems.  Surprisingly  enough,  a  lack  of  training  in 
the  use  and  interpretation  of  statistics  is  third  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  statistics  is  one  of  the  most 
common  courses  taken  by  research  workers.  Most  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  deficiencies  listed  are  concerned  with  the  lack  of  training 
in  the  actual  planning,  conduct,  and  reporting  of  research  on  a 
variety  of  problems.  Then,  too,  the  need  for  practical  and  broad 
experience  was  often  expressed  in  the  replies. 

The  general  nature  of  these  criticisms  is  continued  in  the 
answers  to  the  last  question  in  the  blank:  “In  your  opinion, 
what  do  you  believe  to  be  the  types  of  training  most  needed  by 
research  workers  in  education?”  Types  of  training  judged  to 
be  most  needed  by  research  workers  are: 

Type  of  Training*  R^p  “t^g 

Training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  statistics .  43 

The  development  of  an  integrated  philosophy  of  education  31 

Training  in  reporting  research .  26 

Broad  training  in  fundamental  fields  of  scholarship  as  well 

as  in  education .  24 

Practice  in  attacking  a  variety  of  types  of  educational  prob¬ 
lems  in  real  situations .  14 

Participation  in  field  work .  13 

Practice  in  recognizing  problems .  12 

Teaching  or  administrative  experience .  10 

Training  in  techniques  for  collecting  data  which  are  adapted 

to  particular  problems .  9 

Training  in  controlled  experimentation .  9 

Training  in  the  construction  and  use  of  tests .  9 

Practice  in  interpreting  research  findings  in  a  variety  of  fields  8 

Apprenticeship  in  research .  7 

Training  in  planning  research .  5 

Forty-three  of  the  98  persons  answering  this  question  consider 
training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  statistics  most  essential 
for  research  workers.  Next  on  the  list  is  the  development  of  an 
integrated  philosophy  of  education.  The  importance  attached 
to  training  in  reporting  research  can  easily  be  understood,  but  in 
contrast  to  this  more  immediate  professional  necessity  is  the 
fourth  on  the  list,  broad  training  in  the  fundamental  fields  of 
scholarship  as  well  as  in  education.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  a 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  research  worker’s  orienta¬ 
tion  in  a  complex  world.  It  is  also  evidence  of  the  need  met  by 
research  workers  of  integrating  their  studies  into  the  broader 
program  of  education. 

*  Only  typea  which  were  listed  by  five  or  more  persons  are  listed. 
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SO  MUCH  for  the  replies  from  the  questionnaire.  What  light 
does  this  throw  upon  training  courses  for  research  workers? 
The  returns  indicate  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  research 
workers  hold  the  Doctor’s  degree  j  that  their  professional 
course  training  has  largely  been  in  the  fields  of  psychology, 
administration,  philosophy,  measurements,  methods  of  teaching, 
statistical  methods,  and  history  of  education  j  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  thesis  has  provided  training  in  reporting  research,  in 
statistical  methods,  and  in  measurements  for  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  group.  A  still  smaller  portion  reported  training 
received  in  the  field.  Apparently,  course  work  provides  the 
only  training  in  many  fields  received  by  our  research  workers. 
In  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  received  this  training  its 
greatest  weaknesses  are  the  failure  to  develop  an  integrated 
philosophy  of  education,  the  failure  to  provide  knowledge  of 
the  actual  conditions  in  the  field  to  which  research  must  be 
adapted,  a  lack  of  training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of 
statistics,  and  a  lack  of  practice  in  discovering  problems.  In 
planning  a  study,  in  collecting  and  interpreting  data,  and  in 
reporting  research. 

These  criticisms,  in  my  opinion,  are  reasonably  valid  indict¬ 
ments  of  much  of  our  research  training.  The  improvement  of 
the  training  courses  so  as  to  eliminate  the  ground  for  these 
criticisms  cannot  be  done  by  the  mere  addition  or  subtraction  of 
particular  courses  required  of  research  students.  This  may  be 
one  of  the  necessary  steps,  but,  in  addition,  changes  in  the  con¬ 
tent  of  certain  courses,  in  the  methods  of  learning  certain  types 
of  research,  and  in  the  personnel  of  students  and  faculty  may 
at  times  be  necessary.  The  need,  for  a  reorganization  of  our 
research  courses  in  the  light  of  the  best  we  know  and  can 
discover  about  research  activities,  methods  of  learning,  and 
economy  of  administration,  is  easily  seen  when  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  criticisms  of  the  present  training  courses  are  carefully 
considered. 

The  failure  to  develop  an  integrated  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  which  research  problems  may  be  related  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  condemned.  The  task  of  developing  an  integrated 
philosophy  of  education  is  certainly  one  which  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  merely  by  adding  to  the  curriculum  the  requirement 
that  all  students  of  research  must  take  a  course  in  philosophy 
of  education.  It  may  be  helpful  to  provide  a  course  far  enough 
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along  in  his  training  which  sets  as  the  major  objective  the 
opportunity  for  the  student  to  relate  the  various  fields  of 
scholarship  and  problems  of  research  so  as  to  form  a  har¬ 
monious  pattern,  but  this  alone  will  not  be  an  effective  means 
of  developing  an  integrated  philosophy.  It  is  my  belief  that 
it  requires  such  a  modification  of  the  content  and  of  the  method 
of  procedure  in  every  training  course  that  there  is  a  continuous 
demand  on  both  instructor  and  student  that  the  implications  of 
each  research  problem  considered  be  discussed  to  the  point 
where  its  relations  to  a  socially  desirable  program  are  revealed. 
As  each  research  problem  is  presented  students  should  expect 
to  work  out  for  themselves  an  answer  to  the  question,  “What 
values  may  accrue  from  the  solution  of  this  problem?”  On  the 
other  hand,  when  large  but  important  social  issues  are  pre¬ 
sented,  the  question  continually  asked  of  students  should  be, 
“What  are  the  problems  which  need  investigation  before  this 
issue  can  be  intelligently  met?”  This  training  in  relating  prob¬ 
lems  to  their  background  is  an  important  part  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  integrated  philosophy  of  education  and  can  be  more 
effectively  provided  by  an  appropriate  change  in  the  content 
and  procedures  in  the  various  research  courses  than  merely  by 
adding  another  course  in  philosophy. 

SINCE  most  of  the  research  workers  had  taken  courses  in  sta¬ 
tistics,  the  criticism  of  the  present  training  courses  in  this 
subject  and  the  request  for  more  training  in  the  use  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  statistics  are  a  clear  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the 
improvement  of  training  courses  requires  changes  in  the  content 
and  procedures  of  the  courses  themselves.  None  of  us  would 
probably  deny  that  most  students  in  statistics  courses  do  not 
carry  into  their  research  work  an  adequate  command  of  this 
field.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  several  reasons  for  this  so  that 
no  single  improvement  can  serve  as  a  panacea  for  statistics 
courses.  One  reason  for  poor  statistical  methods  is  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  mathematical  assumptions  which  underlie 
statistical  formulas.  It  is  not  unusual  for  one  to  apply  a  formula 
based  upon  a  mathematical  postulate  which  is  not  appropriate 
to  the  particular  situation  in  which  it  is  used.  For  persons  who 
are  to  apply  statistics  to  a  variety  of  problems,  a  higher  level 
of  mathematics,  not  necessarily  more  formal  course  work  in 
mathematics,  is  needed. 
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Much  of  the  failure  of  students  in  statistics,  however,  has 
been  due  to  our  failure  to  give  them  practice  in  the  selection  and 
interpretation  of  statistical  methods.  Often,  class  time  has  been 
used  in  going  oyer  exercises  in  calculation  which  might  have 
been  adequately  cared  for  as  practice  exercises.  For  the  past 
three  years,  I  have  been  trying  out  sets  of  self-checking  prac-  1 
tice  exercises  for  computation  which  have  proved  to  be  largely 
self-teaching.  This  makes  it  possible  to  use  the  class  time  to 
give  the  students  practice  in  selecting  and  criticizing  statistical 
techniques  for  various  educational  problems  and  a  chance  to 
interpret  statistical  studies.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  large  portion 
of  the  class  time  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose,  while  most  of  ; 
the  computational  activities  are  cared  for  by  practice  exercises. 

The  failure  to  provide  adequate  training  in  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  research  studies  is  the  criticism  which  we  shall 
probably  take  most  seriously  of  all.  It,  too,  is  one  which  can 
be  met  by  a  fundamental  revision  of  content  and  procedure. 

This  can  be  done  by  providing  in  our  training  courses  more  * 
practice  for  students  in  planning  studies  which  cover  a  proper 
range  of  research  problems,  greater  opportunity  for  students  to 
evaluate  critically  current  research  studies,  and  a  chance  for 
students  to  participate  more  intelligently  in  a  wider  variety  of 
research  investigations. 

The  lack  of  training  in  planning  research  is,  I  fear,  an  . 

important  reason  for  so  much  of  wasted  effort  in  research.  | 

Most  crucial  in  the  logical  plan  for  a  research  investigation  are 
the  assumptions  which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  study  under 
consideration,  will  be  accepted  without  proof,  but  which  should 
represent  objects  of  later  research  so  that  eventually  the  com¬ 
pleted  investigation  will  involve  a  minimum  of  untested 
assumptions.  The  type  of  practice  rarely  given  students  is  in 
this  planning  which,  beginning  with  the  problem  of  major 
social  significance,  successively  locates  and  states  the  critical 
assumptions  involved  in  delimiting  the  problem,  in  selecting 
the  sources,  in  choosing  the  techniques  of  investigation,  and  in 
interpreting  the  findings.  There  is  no  reason  why  students  v 
should  not  have  more  practice  in  planning,  since  scores  of  inves-  j 
tigations  can  be  planned  in  the  time  required  to  carry  one  study 
through  to  completion. 

In  the  same  way,  practice  exercises  in  the  critical  interpre- 
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tation  of  current  research  investigations  are  possible.  One  type 
of  exercise  which  I  have  used  to  advantage  describes  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  investigation,  the  findings,  and  the  conclusions  and 
asks  the  student  to  judge  whether  the  conclusion  is  necessarily 
valid.  In  case  he  judges  it  not  necessarily  valid,  he  is  asked  to 
list  the  additional  facts  which  would  need  to  be  collected  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  conclusion  is  valid  or  invalid. 
By  the  use  of  such  exercises  the  amount  of  critical  thinking 
required  of  students  can  be  considerably  extended. 

Although  in  every  field  of  research  much  more  use  can  be 
made  of  practice  which  covers  the  types  of  research  activities  not 
involving  the  actual  collection  of  data  there  is  probably  no 
substitute  for  the  training  received  in  working  through  prob¬ 
lems  to  completion.  Too  often,  heavily  loaded  advisers  have 
used  students  as  cheap  labor  for  clerical  and  routine  work.  This 
type  of  activity  soon  reaches  its  maximum  training  value  for 
the  student  and  should  not  be  continued  beyond  that  point 
merely  because  it  is  a  convenience  for  the  adviser.  What  is 
needed  is  more  participation  by  the  student  in  projects  from 
the  planning  stage  through  to  completion.  Opportunity  should 
be  provided  for  him  to  experience  the  difficulties  in  securing 
co-operation,  in  collecting  data,  in  providing  adequate  checks, 
in  planning  efficient  methods  of  tabulation;  in  fact,  at  each  point 
where  difficulties  in  research  are  commonly  encountered,  the 
student  should  have  a  chance  to  observe  or  participate  as  a  part 
of  his  training.  Research  divisions  in  such  a  program  will  need 
to  co-operate  with  training  agencies,  but  there  is  nothing  inher¬ 
ently  Impossible  in  the  plan.  The  major  change  required  is  the 
recognition  by  the  training  agencies  that  they  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  student  for  training  him  which  is  as  important  in 
his  participation  in  research  as  in  his  course  work.  Research 
activities  engaged  in  by  members  of  the  training  institution 
should  then  be  analyzed  with  reference  to  their  possibilities  for 
providing  valuable  research  training  as  well  as  for  utilizing 
student  labor  economically.  It  is  high  time  that  the  training 
courses  for  research  workers  be  improved.  [Voi.  xi,  No.  7] 


Factors  in  Predicting  Demand 
for  Teachers 

By  EARL  W.  ANDERSON 

There  recently  have  been  several  suggestions  that  at¬ 
tempts  should  be  made  to  predict  the  annual  demand 
for  new  teachers  several  years  in  advance.  This  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  demand  would  be  aifected  by  the  annual  number 
of  teaching  positions  vacated,  newly  created,  or  discontinued. 
The  five  major  variables,  each  influenced  by  subvariables,  are: 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  public  schools,  the  amount 
and  types  of  service  rendered  by  these  public  schools,  the 
changes  in  pupil-teacher  ratio,  the  teacher  turnover,  and  the 
possibility  of  twelve-month  schools.  The  variables,  however, 
may  be  grouped  under  two  headings,  the  number  of  teaching 
positions  and  the  changes  in  teacher  personnel. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  public  schools  will  be 
affected  by  the  birth  rate  and  ratio  of  enrollment  to  school  popu¬ 
lation.  If,  as  some  investigators  predict,  the  birth  rate  continues 
to  decline,  the  number  of  possible  pupils  to  be  taught  will  also 
be  reduced.  The  present  school  enrollment  of  young  persons 
between  seven  and  twenty  years  of  age,  inclusive,  is  approxi¬ 
mately  74  per  cent  of  the  total  population  between  those  ages.^ 
The  maximum  enrollments  will  be  reached  when  they  approx¬ 
imate  the  school  population.  So  long  as  the  expansion  in  school 
enrollment  is  more  than  the  decline  in  birth  rate,  the  total 
number  of  students  enrolled  will  increase.  As  soon  as  the  max¬ 
imum  ratio  of  school  enrollment  to  school  population  is  reached, 
however,  then  any  decline  in  the  birth  rate  will  reduce  the 
number  of  pupils  in  school  and  will  consequently  reduce  the 
number  of  teachers  needed. 

The  universal  adoption  of  the  kindergarten,  the  extension 
of  public-school  education  further  into  the  pre-school  area,  or 
the  expansion  of  classes  in  adult  education,  night  schools,  con¬ 
tinuation  schools,  or  other  areas  not  now  widely  included  will 
increase  the  number  of  teachers  needed.  Likewise,  if  offerings 
now  given  are  discontinued,  the  number  of  teachers  needed  will 
be  reduced.  It  seems  likely  that  in  increased  “good  times”  the 
public  schools  may  expand  their  offerings  in  many  directions 
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to  meet  additional  educational  needs.  The  present  depression, 
however,  may  temporarily  result  in  the  discontinuance  of  many 
types  of  service  now  rendered. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  more  pupils  are  given  to  each  teacher 
fewer  teachers  will  be  needed.  The  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  may  be  increased  through  improved  instructional  effi¬ 
ciency  by  which  teachers  may  teach  more  pupils  as  efFectively 
as  they  previously  taught  a  smaller  number.  On  the  other 
hand,  improvement  of  instructional  efficiency  may  mean  wider 
opportunities  to  each  pupil  and  may  require  a  lower  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  than  has  been  the  custom.  The  elimination  of 
small  classes,  the  use  of  correspondence  courses  or  tutorial 
plans,  of  non-teaching  assistants  to  care  for  the  teacher’s  clerical 
duties,  and  of  self-help  devices  may  tend  to  increase  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  and  thus  reduce  the  number  of  teachers  needed. 
The  longer  teaching  day  and  larger  district  units  will  have  the 
same  effect. 

Probably  the  greatest  variable  in  predicting  the  demand  for 
teachers  is  teacher  turnover.*  This  variable  is  affected  by  a 
number  of  other  factors.  There  seems  to  be  a  positive  relation 
between  increased  training  and  increased  tenure  although  this 
may  not  be  causal.  Teachers  are  better  trained}  hence,  it  is 
likely  that  each  teacher  will  give  more  years  of  service  to  the 
profession  than  has  previously  been  the  case.  It  is  also  likely 
that  as  the  percentage  of  men  in  teaching  increases  the  length 
of  service  per  teacher  will  be  longer.  Improved  training,  better 
selection,  and  better  supervision  should  all  result  in  longer 
tenure  because  the  well-trained  teacher  should  be  able  to  give 
better  service  and  therefore  be  less  likely  to  be  dismissed}  like¬ 
wise,  finding  herself  doing  good  teaching  she  is  likely  to  be 
better  satisfied  to  remain  in  the  profession.  As  better  selection 
techniques  are  developed,  fewer  poor  teachers  will  be 
selected,  and  improved  methods  of  supervision  will  keep 
more  of  them  from  failing.  Financial  expansion  will  increase 
turnover,  and  financial  depression  will  decrease  the  turnover 
materially.  In  good  times  more  women  leave  teaching  to  marry 
than  in  hard  times  because  of  the  relative  stability  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  fiance,  and  more  teachers  go  into  other  occupations 
in  good  times  because  of  increased  opportunities.  Restrictions 

*  “Turnover”  Is  here  defined  as  the  movement  of  people  in  and  out  of  teachings  not 
merely  changing  from  one  school  district  to  another. 
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against  married  women  will  increase  turnover  because  of  the 
requirement  that  women  who  marry  drop  out  of  teaching  when 
otherwise  they  might  have  remained  in  the  profession  for  a 
number  of  years  or  permanently. 

Turnover  is  also  affected  more  in  some  subjects  than  in 
others,  according  to  the  competition  with  business,  industry,  or 
other  non-teaching  occupations.  Thus,  the  teachers  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  may  be  drawn  into  stenography  or  secretarial 
positions,  the  teachers  of  home  economics  into  tea-room  man¬ 
agement  or  dietetics  work,  the  teachers  of  chemistry  or  physics 
into  industrial  research,  while  a  teacher  of  biology  has  many 
opportunities  to  go  into  non-teaching  occupations  allied  with 
agriculture  or  forestry.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  may  lead 
to  farming,  while  the  automobile  industry  or  other  industrial 
occupations  may  attract  the  teacher  of  practical  arts.  The  fine- 
arts  teacher  may  go  into  commercial  art  or  set  up  his  own 
studio,  and  until  recently  the  teacher  of  music  had  opportunities 
to  join  non-teaching  musical  occupations  to  his  profit. 

Should  the  public  schools  accept  the  twelve-month  school 
as  a  common  practice,  such  a  procedure  would  materially  reduce 
the  number  of  teachers  needed  because  the  tendency  would  be 
for  most  of  the  teachers  to  teach  eleven  months,  or  four  quar¬ 
ters,  even  though  the  pupils  may  have  the  choice  of  attending 
any  three  of  the  four  quarters  of  instruction  given.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  why  the  twelve-month  school  may  never 
become  commonly  accepted,  and  yet  the  advantages  included 
are  those  of  greater  utilization  of  buildings  and  greater  freedom 
of  pupils  as  to  the  time  of  school  attendance.  These  may  lead 
practice  in  that  direction. 

Anyone  attempting  to  predict  the  demand  for  teachers  many 
years  in  advance  must  recognize  the  variables  here  mentioned 
and  must  expect  his  predictions  to  be  affected  by  the  alterations 
in  these  factors.  As  he  attempts  to  shift  his  prediction  to  the 
need  for  high-school  teachers  or  to  the  need  for  commercial 
teachers  in  high  school,  he  will  find  the  number  of  variables 
increased  and  the  chances  of  successful  prediction  minimized. 
Any  prediction,  however,  which  recognizes  all  the  variables  and 
which  will  give  to  each  variable  its  relative  weighting  in  the 
prediction  formula  will  be  a  definite  step  toward  improving 
the  teacher-training  program  in  any  state.  [Voi.  xi,  No.  7] 
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Educational  Radio’s  Bedtime 

CERTAIN  authorities  have  asserted  that  educational  talks 
should  be  put  to  bed  promptly  at  six  o’clock  along  with 
children’s  hours  and  other  radio  programs  for  which  an 
early  curfew  is  deemed  wise.  These  authorities  have  pictured  the 
tired  business  or  laboring  man  returning  from  an  all-day  intel¬ 
lectual  struggle  j  they  have  seen  him  seated  in  a  comfortable 
chair}  they  have  visualized  his  wife  turning  on  the  radio  for 
him,  if  indeed  it  was  not  on  already;  and  they  have  sensed  his 
feeling  of  agony  at  the  very  thought  of  an  educational  talk 
being  oflFered  at  such  an  unseemly  time!  But  these  authorities 
perhaps  are  thinking  of  what  they  want  when  they  themselves 
turn  the  radio  on  in  the  evening. 

Fortunately,  there  are  now  other  means  of  finding  out  the 
educational  possibilities  of  the  radio  than  by  consulting  these 
authorities.  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Edu¬ 
cation  presents  straight  lectures  on  economics  and  psychology 
during  a  Saturday  evening  half-hour.  The  success  of  these  talks 
has  helped  to  restore  faith  to  those  who  do  not  lay  aside  their 
brains  along  with  the  other  tools  used  in  a  day’s  work.  For 
example,  some  of  the  Wednesday  evening  talks  over  WE  AO 
rank  higher  than  the  musical  programs  which  may  follow  them. 
Four  talks  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening  were  heard, 
on  the  average,  by  28  per  cent  of  the  listeners  who  responded 
in  a  certain  survey.  Two  musical  programs  from  nine  to  ten 
netted  20  per  cent  of  the  listeners. 

The  general  program  will  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
people  if  it  is  put  on  from  eight  to  nine  or  even  at  nine-thirty. 
The  educators  may  believe,  however,  that  this  is  too  late.  Ex¬ 
aminers  for  federal  regulatory  bodies  may  infer  that  an  educa¬ 
tional  station  should  be  given  the  hours  from  five  to  seven  on 
seven  nights  a  week  in  place  of  seven  to  eleven  on  three  nights 
a  week.  They  may  say  that  on  these  new  hours  such  a  station 
can  render  any  substantial  service  it  gave  heretofore.  It  has 
usually  been  the  custom  at  banquets,  however,  to  have  the  music 
during  the  dinner  and  the  speeches  following. 

Recently,  WEAO,  the  radio  station  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  decided  to  attempt  to  find  out  which  of  the  evening 
hours  radio  listeners  preferred  for  their  consumption  of  educa¬ 
tional  talks  and  programs.  WEAO  also  wished  to  know  at 
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what  hour  people  could  best  listen  to  educational  talks  and 
programs.  For  this  purpose  about  five  thousand  double  gov¬ 
ernment  post  cards  were  sent  to  persons  on  the  mailing  list 
for  the  monthly  WEAO  program.  Seven  different  hours  were 
listed.  One  half  of  the  recipients  of  the  cards  was  asked  to 
check  the  hour  at  which  they  could  best  listen  to  educational 
talks  and  programs.  The  other  half  was  asked  to  check  the 
hour  at  which  they  preferred  to  listen  to  educational  talks  and 
programs.  The  returns  for  each  day  were  tabulated  separately 
and  compared.  The  results  of  this  comparison  showed  that  the 
trends  which  appeared  in  the  choice  of  the  hours  were 
significant. 

There  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  results  for  the 
two  types  of  questionnaire  cards.  If  we  can  accept  the  results 
at  face  value  they  might  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
radio  audience  prefers  to  listen  when  it  can  listen,  or  vice  versa. 
It  is  sometimes  true  that  can  and  prefer  may  mean  the  same 
thing  to  some  persons. 

The  return  of  the  questionnaire  cards  was  fairly  high,  a 
little  over  30  per  cent.  At  present  the  radio  listener  is  not  the 
virgin  field  for  questionnaires  that  he  once  was.  Perhaps  he 
may  have  become  a  little  tired  of  expressing  his  views  and  find¬ 
ing  so  little  done  about  them. 

The  combined  and  weighted  results  showed  that  14  per 
cent  chose  the  hour  of  twelve  noon  (this  hour  was  put  in  to 
contrast  with  the  other  evening  hours)  j  6  per  cent  chose  the 
five  to  six  o’clock  hourj  ii  per  cent,  six  to  seven  j  26  per  cent, 
seven  to  eight  j  28  per  cent,  eight  to  ninej  1 1  per  cent,  nine  to 
tenj  and  4  per  cent,  ten  to  eleven.  The  superiority  of  the  seven 
to  eight  and  eight  to  nine  hours  is  clearly  obvious  from  this 
survey  and  must  be  considered  of  great  importance  in  putting 
on  educational  programs,  if  the  method  used  in  obtaining  the 
above  data  can  be  considered  valid. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  cards  were  sent  to  five  hundred 
principals  and  superintendents  of  schools  in  Ohio.  Their  replies 
showed  much  the  same  response  as  that  made  by  the  general 
audience.  They  do  not  keep  any  later  hours.  And  so  we  may 
conclude  that,  although  radio  education  should  still  take  to  its 
bed  at  a  comfortable  hour,  it  may  safely  and  profitably  be  kept 
on  the  air  a  little  while  after  sundown. 


F.  H.  Lumley 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Necessities  and  Luxuries 

From  a  national  income  of  ninety  billion  dollars  we  spend 
two  billions  on  tobacco  j  about  the  same  amount  on  soft 
drinks,  ice  cream,  candy,  and  chewing  gumj  one  billion  dollars 
on  theaters  and  movies }  nearly  as  much  on  jewelry,  perfumes, 
and  cosmetics;  and  half  a  billion  on  sporting  goods  and  toys. 
We  spend  on  these  luxuries  a  total  of  over  six  billion  dollars 
annually.  On  automobiles,  partly  a  luxury  and  partly  a  neces¬ 
sity,  we  expend  over  eleven  billions  a  year. 

One  need  not  criticize  the  American  people  for  spending 
these  sums.  They  have  money  still  left  for  necessities  and  for 
the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  Wealth  is  not  well  distributed, 
but  one  is  reminded  of  the  penetrating  remark  of  the  English 
visitor  who  said  that  he  wished  that  his  country  might  enjoy  an 
American  depression  for  a  few  years. 

While  we  spend  eleven  billions  for  automobiles  and  six 
billions  for  luxuries,  the  schools  absorb  only  two  and  one-half 
billions  of  the  national  income.  Before  closing  schools  a  number 
of  simple  substitutes  could  be  tried.  If  father  and  mother  and 
other  relatives  would  cut  their  tobacco  bills  in  half,  the  school¬ 
ing  of  the  bright  children  in  the  family  could  be  not  only  safe¬ 
guarded  but  improved.  If  the  family  car  were  run  for  another 
year,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  cut  the  school  term  from  nine 
months  to  eight.  If  each  private  cud  of  gum  were  chewed  for 
a  few  hours  longer,  music  and  art  would  not  need  to  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  program  of  the  schools. 

The  question  to  be  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  public 
is  the  relative  importance  of  chewing  gum,  automobiles,  tobacco, 
and  children.  And  if  American  citizens  see  the  problem  clearly 
their  position  can  be  forecast  with  certainty,  for  the  American 
people  believe  in  education.  Just  now  they  are  worried  about 
hard  times,  and  the  first  public  enterprise  to  which  they  turn  to 
reduce  expenses  is  naturally  the  one  which  seems  to  spend  the 
most  money.  But  the  public  does  not  realize  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  for  education  two  dollars  and  a  half  is  spent  for 
luxuries — that  the  schools  cost  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
public  income. 
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In  times  of  depression  factories  reduce  their  output,  but  the 
enrollment  of  the  schools  is  increased.  If  the  schools  are  the 
major  agency  for  developing  an  intelligent  citizenship  as  fathers 
and  mothers  believe,  the  public  must,  through  aggressive  and 
unselfish  campaigning,  be  made  aware  of  the  disaster  which 
would  overtake  this  nation  if  the  schools  were  closed.  This  is 
not  a  time  for  a  people  who  can  afiFord  tobacco  and  chewing  gum 
to  starve  the  schools.  In  spite  of  unemployment  and  hard  times 
this  nation  is  immensely  wealthy,  and  the  cost  of  education  is 
trifling.  This  is  the  time  when  those  who  love  children  and 
wish  to  improve  society  are  obligated  to  see  that  the  schools  are 
defended  against  the  panic  of  the  well-to-do.  W.W.C. 

On  the  Firing  Line 

Although  visits  of  teachers  to  other  school  systems  are 
accepted  generally  as  a  helpful  and  beneficial  procedure,  and 
are  sanctioned  by  the  majority  of  school  people,  the  practice 
is  not  common  due  to  the  usual  inability  to  obtain  substitute 
teachers  to  take  charge  while  the  regular  teacher  is  away.  That 
is,  school  boards  do  not  have  the  funds  to  pay  the  substitute  and 
it  is  not  fair  to  expect  the  regular  teacher  to  hire  a  substitute 
and  then  pay  traveling  expenses  in  order  to  make  a  visit  to 
another  school  system. 

G.  E.  Carr,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Logan,  reports  a 
novel  arrangement  which  has  been  effected  in  his  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  teacher-training  depart¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  University  it  has  become  possible  for  the  Logan 
teachers  to  spend  a  day  away  from  the  school  system,  by  hav¬ 
ing  their  places  filled  by  student  teachers  who  welcome  the 
experience. 

Sixteen  thousand  dollars  is  being  saved  by  Cleveland 
Heights  school  this  year  through  the  changing  from  6o-minute 
periods  to  45-minute  periods  in  the  junior  high  school.  Each 
teacher  is  thus  required  to  teach  an  additional  period. 

Superintendent  C.  B.  Dillon  of  Glouster  public  schools  is 
co-operating  with  the  Radio  Research  Division,  Educational 
Bureau  of  Research,  to  determine  the  radio  effectiveness  of 
public-address  system  in  giving  talks  and  suggestions  to  teachers 
relative  to  school  problems. 


READINGS  diA 

Phillips,  Frank  M.  “Educational  Rank  of  States,  1930,”  American  School 
Board  Journal,  LXXXIV,  No.  2  (February,  1932),  pp.  25-29;  No.  3 
(March,  1932),  pp.  37-39. 

Since  the  publication  in  1912  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of  the 
circular  A  Comfarative  Study  of  Public  School  Education  in  the  Forty-Eight 
States,  there  have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to  measure  the  relative  quality 
of  the  educational  systems  of  the  states.  Notable  among  these  are  the  ranking 
by  Ayers  in  1920  and  Phillips  in  1924  and  1925.  Phillips  now  gives  rankings 
based  upon  data  for  1930.  While  the  validity  of  all  the  factors  used  might 
be  debated,  the  method  doubtless  gives  the  best  available  index  of  the  relative 
standing  of  the  state  school  systems.  The  weakness  of  such  rankings,  however, 
is  disclosed  by  the  comparison  of  the  ranking  of  the  states  by  Phillips’  method 
and  Ayers’  method.  This  comparison  shows  only  five  of  the  forty-eight  states 
to  have  the  same  ranks  by  the  two  methods.  The  value  lies  more  in  the 
analysis  of  the  data  presented  for  each  state  than  in  any  definite  ranks  assigned. 
The  series  of  articles,  of  which  two  have  now  appeared,  is  exceedingly 
interesting. 

Orr,  Ada  E.,  and  Brown,  Francis  J.  “A  Study  of  the  Out-of-School  Activ¬ 
ities  of  High  School  Girls,”  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  V  (January, 
J932)>  PP-  266-73. 

The  indictment  of  modern  youth  on  several  social  counts  has  been  heard 
from  various  corners.  The  writers  of  this  article  present  evidence  contradicting 
the  accusation.  They  have  asked  two  groups  of  high-school  girls  various  ques¬ 
tions  on  out-of-school  activities.  The  girls  were  told  that  they  should  not  sign 
their  names  and  “entered  into  the  experiment  with  an  interest  and  enthusiasm 
which  led  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  experimenters  to  believe  that  the 
results  were,  for  the  most  part,  both  honest  and  accurate.”  The  results  indicate 
that  39  per  cent  participate  in  athletics,  31  per  cent  in  music,  46  per  cent  in 
clubs;  over  50  per  cent  attend  church;  41  per  cent  take  care  of  their  own 
rooms,  and  55  per  cent  have  other  home  duties.  On  the  average  they  sleep 
over  eight  hours  per  night,  which  is  above  normal  for  young  people.  High- 
school  girls  evidently  participate  in  other  activities  than  “spending  their 
nights  in  a  gay  round  of  petting  parties  and  their  days  in  recuperating  and 
planning  for  the  next  debauch.” 

Moore,  H.  K.  “The  Advent  of  Psychology  as  a  Unit  in  Junior  High  School 
Science,”  Science  Education,  XVI  (February,  1932),  pp.  199-200. 

Teachers  of  science  will  be  interested  in  finding  psychology  included  in 
general  science  for  the  junior  high  school.  Although  the  writer  states  that 
he  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  being  introduced  through  biology  or  general 
health,  he  makes  a  good  case  for  placing  psychology  units  in  the  general- 
science  course.  Six  objectives  of  these  units  are  given.  The  article  refers  to 
the  Cleveland  Exferimental  Units  for  a  Course  of  Study  in  Science,  includ¬ 
ing  Health  and  briefly  describes  one  of  the  lesson  pamphlets.  Unfortunately, 
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no  full  description  of  a  unit  or  illustration  is  given.  The  statement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  units,  however,  will  suggest  to  teachers  another  direction  in 
which  general  science  may  be  of  value  to  pupils.  Several  new  textbooks  and 
reference  books  in  general  science  and  health  devote  space  to  psychology  and 
mental  hygiene. 

Rutledge,  Richard  E.,  and  Fowler,  Allen.  “The  Changing  Senior  High 
School  Population  and  the  Curriculum  Problem,”  School  Review,  XL  (Feb¬ 
ruary,  1932),  pp.  109-14. 

The  mean  intelligence  quotient  of  5,626  pupils  enrolled  in  the  tenth 
and  twelfth  grades  of  the  eight  senior  high  schools  in  Oakland  was  102.  The 
writers  conclude  that  the  high  school  is  no  longer  the  highly  selective  agency 
that  it  was  when  George  S.  Counts  made  his  study  in  this  field  ten  years  ago. 
There  is  selection  among  curriculums,  however;  the  mean  intelligence  quo¬ 
tients  of  the  four  major  groups  are  college-preparatory,  1 1 1 ;  commercial,  99; 
general,  97;  and  trade-preparatory,  93. 

Murphv,  Asael  B.  “Training  the  City  Superintendent,”  School  Executives 
Magazine,  LI  (March,  1932),  pp.  291-93. 

Judgments  of  35  selected  educational-administration  experts  indicate  that 
a  prospective  city  superintendent  of  schools  should  have  from  three  to  five 
years  of  teaching  experience  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  following  the 
Bachelor’s  degree;  minors  in  the  fields  of  social  science,  psychology,  political 
science,  and  English;  and  advanced  work  in  the  fields  of  education  and  edu¬ 
cational  administration. 

Monroe,  Walter  S.,  and  Others.  “Special  Methods  on  High-School 
Level,”  Review  of  Educational  Research,  II  (February,  1932),  pp.  7-94. 

The  Committee  on  Special  Methods  on  High-School  Level  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Educational  Research  Association  presents  a  summary  of  research 

restricted  to  the  teaching  of  a  particular  subject,  which  was  defined  to  include  such  topics 
as  motivation,  diagnosis  and  remedial  instruction  including  problem  cases,  types  and 
methods  of  assignment,  types  of  learning  exercises,  questioning  and  other  instructional 
procedures  involved  in  conducting  recitations,  adaptation  of  method  to  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  adaptation  of  method  to  size  of  class,  instructional  materials,  application  of  a 
general  method  to  a  particular  school  subject. 

The  restrictions  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  a  large  number  of  ref¬ 
erences  on  the  teaching  of  a  school  subject.  Many  others  were  not  included, 
as  they  did  not  meet  the  “restricted  definition  of  research”  set  up  by  the 
Committee.  In  spite  of  the  many  studies  rejected  for  review,  the  Committee 
has  furnished  a  valuable  summary  of  the  outstanding  researches  in  the  field 
of  special  methods  on  the  high-school  level. 

Yourman,  Julius.  “Children  Identified  by  Their  Teachers  as  Problems,” 
Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  V  (February,  1932),  pp.  334-43. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  “problem”  child  in  school?  Teachers’ 
reports  and  descriptions  indicated  that  the  problem  children  are  of  the  ag¬ 
gressive  type  disturbing  the  decorum  of  the  classroom.  Further  examination 
revealed  that  they  are  below  normal  in  intelligence  and  retarded  educationally. 
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The  writer  points  out  that  teachers  fail  to  recognize  the  introvertive  type  of 
problem  child.  He  does  not  disturb  the  classroom  procedure  but  quietly 
submits  to  the  regulations  of  the  school.  Judged  by  mental  hygiene  this  type 
of  child  is  as  serious  a  problem,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  extrovertive  type. 

The  talkative  child  generally  attracts  attention;  his  conduct  is  discon¬ 
certing  to  the  teacher  in  reaching  the  immediate  goals,  “group  academic 
achievement  and  control  of  the  class.”  The  time  of  the  teacher  is  limited 
and  consideration  is  given  to  the  “disorderly.”  Are  these  two  goals  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  adjustment  of  the  child  to  life  can  be  neglected?  Teachers  will 
find  this  article  interesting  and  directly  applicable  to  their  daily  work. 

Jones,  S.  H.,  and  Misner,  F.  M.  “Planning  the  Budget  for  a  New  School,” 
School  Executives  Magazine,  II  (March,  1932),  p.  307. 

Administrators  planning  new  buildings  will  be  interested  in  using  as  a 
check  list  the  budget  plan  for  checking  school-building  costs,  presented  in  this 
article.  The  plan  includes  a  percentage  distribution  of  the  total  cost  into  the 
various  phases  of  capital  outlay.  Nine  major  items  and  some  fifty  minor  items 
are  included. 

In  Paper  Covers 

National  Education  Association.  “Teacher  Demand  and  Supply,”  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association,  IX  (November, 
1931).  PP-  305-407. 

The  general  considerations  about  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for 
teachers  in  the  United  States,  here  reported,  include  data  obtained  from 
state  departments  of  education  regarding  each  state  and  implications  which 
oversupply  or  undersupply  aflforded  regarding  the  economic  status  of  the 
teachers,  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  guidance  programs,  the  recruiting  of  pro¬ 
spective  teachers,  and  certification  requirements.  This  study  is  the  best  single 
reference  on  the  subject  which  is  obtainable.  It  includes  reports  of  previous 
studies,  of  those  now  in  progress,  and  the  most  recent  facts  or  estimates  as  to 
the  situation  in  each  of  the  states.  An  excellent  bibliography  is  included. 

The  reports  indicate  a  substantial  oversupply  of  certificated  teachers  in 
the  United  States,  but  not  enough  teachers  with  two  years  of  training  or 
beyond  to  fill  all  of  the  teaching  vacancies.  There  was  an  estimated  demand 
in  1929-30  for  sixty-nine  thousand  new  teachers.  The  supply  of  new  teachers 
for  that  year  approximated  one  hundred  twenty-two  thousand.  These  figures 
were  not  distributed  according  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

No  adequate  records  of  teacher  turnover,  of  vacancies,  or  of  shifts  of 
teachers  in  or  out  of  the  state  were  kept  in  many  of  the  state  departments 
of  education.  Their  estimates  were  general  in  many  cases.  The  author 
suggests  that  the  first  step  in  a  serious  consideration  of  this  problem  is  adequate 
machinery  for  collecting  and  organizing  necessary  facts. 

A  research  organization  to  collect  information  regarding  teacher  personnel 
is  recommended  for  each  state.  This  organization  should  make  continuous 
surveys  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  state  with  especial  reference  to  the 
sources  of  supply  and  to  trends  in  the  demand.  It  should  set  up  a  program 
to  attract  the  best  students  into  teaching,  for  desirable  revision  in  the  certifica¬ 
tion  laws,  for  co-ordination  between  states,  for  the  distribution  of  information 
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regarding  supply  and  demand,  for  setting  up  a  state-wide  program  of  teacher 
training  based  on  information  as  to  the  needs  of  the  state,  and  for  co-operation 
in  continuous  nation-wide  studies  in  this  field. 

Earl  W.  Anderson 

Holmes,  Urban  T.,  Jr.  Books  of  Travel.  Revised.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro¬ 
lina:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1931.  54  pp.  (University  of 
North  Carolina  Extension  Bulletin,  Vol.  10,  No.  10,  June,  1931) 

This  is  a  revision  of  an  outline,  issued  in  1929,  for  individual  or  group 
study.  Each  of  the  twenty  chapters  deals  with  one  country  or  a  group  of 
countries  closely  related.  The  books  are  well  selected,  and  the  topics  for  study 
and  suggestions  for  discussion  should  be  helpful  especially  for  beginning  groups. 

Ruth  E.  Seeger 

National  Education  Association.  Proceedings  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Department  of  Secondary-School  Principals.  Washington: 
National  Education  Association,  1931.  viii-l-235  pp.  (Bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Secondary-School  Principals  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  No.  35) 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  contents  of  this  volume,  the  secondary-school 
principals  of  America  are  alert  to  the  crucial  problems  of  secondary  education. 
Almost  everything,  from  “A  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Education”  ably  dis¬ 
cussed  by  C.  H.  Threlkeld,  principal  of  the  Columbia  High  School,  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  to  Questions  Concerning  the  Teaching-Load”  by 
Professors  Edmonson  and  Carrothers,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  discussions. 

As  is  usual  in  meetings  of  this  sort,  the  junior-college  area  is  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Eells,  of  Stanford;  Campbell,  of  Peabody;  Whitney,  of  Colorado 
State;  Gray,  of  Chicago;  and  Kefauver,  of  Columbia,  all  make  interesting 
contributions  in  this  field.  For  Mr.  Eells,  the  junior  college  has  been  “per¬ 
haps  the  most  potent  agency  of  the  twentieth  century  for  the  democratization 
of  higher  education.”  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Campbell  points  out  that 
“although  there  are  a  few  notable  examples  of  comprehensive  attempts  to 
make  the  public  junior  college  serve  the  needs  of  all  persons  who  might  profit 
by  instruction  therein,  these  are  indeed,  few.” 

Even  a  casual  perusal  of  the  report  will  convince  the  most  complacent 
individual  that  all  of  the  problems  of  secondary  education  are  not  yet  solved. 

H.  B.  Alberty 

Books  to  Read 

Carr,  William  G.,  and  Waage,  John.  The  Lesson  Assignment.  Stanford 
University,  California:  Stanford  University  Press,  1931.  ix-l-98  pp. 

The  authors  in  their  Preface  say  that  they  have  tried  to  show  why  the 
assignment  Is  of  crucial  importance,  and  they  express  a  hope  that  the  book 
will  be  of  service  to  teachers  in  training  and  teachers  on  the  job.  The 
reviewer  believes  that  their  objective  was  realized,  but  he  offers  the  prophecy 
that  their  hopes  will  be  denied,  not  because  teachers  have  not  the  capacity 
to  improve  along  this  line,  nor  because  there  is  no  need  for  it,  but  because  the 
book  is  written  in  such  a  dry-as-dust  style  that  few  teachers  will  take  the  time 
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to  plow  their  weary  way  through  the  content.  This  is  unfortunate,  because 
the  book  is  full  of  good  advice  and  covers  the  held  in  a  thorough  fashion. 

There  are  three  chapters:  The  Assignment  in  Learning  and  Teaching, 
The  Assignment  in  Practice,  and  Making  an  Assignment.  There  are  also 
selected  references  and  an  index.  The  authors  make  good  use  of  the  quan¬ 
titative  data  which  are  available  and  which  refer  to  their  problem.  There  are 
excellent  discussions  of  the  objectives  of  the  assignment,  its  importance  in 
teaching  method,  current  practices  with  regard  to  assignments,  outlines  for 
the  improvement  and  study  of  assignments  in  practical  classroom  situations, 
and  some  suggestions  for  experimentation  under  classroom  conditions.  The 
authors  in  the  last  chapter  develop  thirteen  principles  of  assignment.  They 
say  that  the  thirteen  statements 

do  not  constitute  “the  thirteen  best  ways  to  make  assignments”  or  “thirteen  sure-fire 
assignment  tricks.”  In  teaching  as  in  every  other  profession,  rule-of-thumb  procedure  it 
the  mark  of  the  amateur.  These  principles  are  not  suggested,  therefore,  as  infallible 
guides.  They  should  be  applied  critically  and  intelligently  with  due  allowance  for  special 
needs  and  situations. 

The  selected  references  are  well  chosen  and  are  very  briefly  annotated. 

Louis  £.  Raths 

Baker,  Florence  M.  The  Teaching  of  French.  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1931.  xviii-j-286  pp. 

Although  Bagster-Collins  had  written  a  handbook,  The  Teaching  of 
German  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  in  1904,  and  Wilkins  wrote  Sfanish  in  the 
High  Schools  in  1918,  the  book  of  C.  H.  Handschin,  of  Miami  University, 
Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages,  written  in  1923,  which  treated  all 
the  principal  modern  foreign  languages  together,  has  remained  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  reference  source  for  methods  courses  and  teachers. 

There  has  been  no  handbook  produced  in  America  specifically  for  French 
until  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume.  Miss  Baker,  writing  from  years 
of  experience  in  high-school  language  teaching  and  the  publication  of  occa¬ 
sional  articles,  seems  to  possess  those  characteristics  of  one  who  speaks  as  with 
authority.  Moreover,  she  writes  as  one  who  is  cognizant  not  only  of  the  recent 
literature  which  reports  scientifically  controlled  investigations,  but  also  of  the 
older  literature  of  opinion  and  observation  which  was  generally  current  before 
the  completion  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study.  Her  last  chapter, 
“Linking  French  Teaching  with  Educational  Progress,”  shows  her  to  be 
cognizant  of  the  movements  in  educational  philosophy  as  enunciated  by 
Dewey,  Bode,  Thayer,  and  others. 

She  begins,  as  all  discussions  of  foreign-language  teaching  must  begin, 
with  a  discussion  of  values  and  objectives  in  which  she  draws  heavily  on  the 
recent  modem-language  study.  The  book  then  proceeds  to  discuss  textbook 
selection,  lesson  planning,  and  assignments,  and  gives  specific  suggestions  for 
teaching  the  various  skills:  pronunciation,  speaking,  aural  comprehension,  com¬ 
position,  translation,  silent  reading,  dictation,  and  cultural  material.  A  valu¬ 
able  chapter  discusses  testing  but  lacks  a  list  of  available  published  tests.  A 
chapter  reflects  her  experience  with  junior  high-school  and  elementary-school 
children,  and  another  boldly  rushes  into  the  maze  of  methods.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  is  a  suggested  basic  first-year  vocabulary  of  400 
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words  derived  from  Thorndike’s  Teachei^s  Word  Book  and  Henmon’s  French 
Word  Book.  Although  the  author  recognizes  the  limitations  of  the  smallness 
of  the  Henmon  count  of  only  four  hundred  thousand  running  words,  one 
wonders  why  the  list  was  not  revised  by  or  some  mention  made,  other  than  a 
post-chapter  “Parallel  Reading,”  of  the  much  larger  VanderBeke  French  Word 
Book  which  incorporated  the  work  of  Henmon  and  came  out  in  1930. 

Miss  Baker  espouses  the  priority  of  the  reading  objective  and  lists  nine 
advantages  to  three  disadvantages.  She  closes  her  argument  by  saying: 

Reading  it  aUo,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  other 
skills,  as  it  develops  vocabulary  quickly  and  makes  syntax  construction  familiar.  So  if 
we  were  planning  a  program  purely  for  the  elite,  it  is  quite  possible  that  our  initial 
objective  would  still  be  the  same  (p.  21 ). 

Sane  in  claims  and  proposals  and  sound  in  the  fact  of  experience  and 
experimentation,  this  book  will  prove  to  be  of  outstanding  value  to  present 
and  future  teachers  of  French. 

James  B.  Tharp 

Powell,  Jesse  Jerome.  A  Study  of  Problem  Material  in  High  School 
Algebra.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1930.  lOO 
pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education, 
No.  405) 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  seems  to  be  the  compilation  of  the 
best  possible  tests  of  elementary  problems  in  algebra.  After  the  tabulation  and 
analysis  of  data  were  made,  a  statistical  analysis  was  made  of  the  relationships 
existing  between  the  factors,  interest,  genuineness,  importance,  and  difficulty 
in  algebra  problems.  The  statistics  of  this  analysis  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

It  seems  that  in  the  solution  of  problems,  the  object  should  be  to  under¬ 
stand  the  problem  rather  than  to  understand  in  what  “compartment”  to  allo¬ 
cate  it,  or  to  find  what  “type”  of  problem  it  is.  After  the  study  of  principles, 
the  pupil  should  be  allowed  or  required  to  use  his  own  initiative  in  discover¬ 
ing  the  attack.  For  example,  it  seems  trivial,  even  foolish,  to  require  the  pupil 
to  find  a  type  of  compartment  for  the  following  problem:  If  eleven  eggs  cost 
twenty-seven  cents,  what  will  seven  eggs  cost? 

The  importance  of  a  problem  is  defined  as  the  frequency  with  which  it 
might  occur  in  a  life  situation.  This  seems  rather  an  unusual  doctrine  when 
we  realize  that  life,  death  (marriage? )  each  occur  once  in  a  life  situation. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  bound,  and  should  be  of  interest  to  teachers 
of  algebra. 

S.  E.  Rasor 

Smith,  John  Jeffrey.  Social  Psychology.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger,  1930. 
xxv-|-468  pp. 

This  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  human  relationships  centers  the 
discussion  mainly  about  social  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  author  holds 
that  “the  idea  of  social  attraction  is  expressed  mainly  in  terms  of  friendship 
and  that  of  repulsion  in  terms  of  disgust  or  hatred.”  The  basic  sentiments  of 
love  or  friendship,  and  of  hatred  or  disgust  determine  the  relationships  which 
the  individual  sustains  to  other  persons,  also  to  the  manifold  groups  of  which 
he  is  a  component.  “Also,  the  intergroup  relationships  such  as  church  to 
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church,  state  to  state,  or  in  general  group  to  group  may  be  considered  to 
advantage  in  terms  of  social  or  antisocial  sentiments.” 

The  book  is  mainly  an  elaboration  of  the  foregoing,  together  with  the 
practical  thesis  that  “many  of  the  difficulties  existent  in  the  social  order  would 
not  exist  were  it  possible  to  introduce  relationships  of  friendship  between  the 
parties  involved.”  Herein  is  suggested  an  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  ills 
of  the  social  order.  While  unfriendly  or  antisocial  sentiments  are  treated, 
stress  is  laid  on  the  social  or  friendly  types  throughout.  The  latter  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  their  genesis,  dynamic  or  emotional  content,  nurture, 
and  constructive  control.  The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  newer 
phase  of  psychology. 

Oscar  H.  Williams 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  and  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers.  A  New  Force  in  Education.  Washington:  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  1930.  146  pp. 

This  title  is  suggestive  of  the  more  and  more  recognized  potential  value 
of  parents  in  the  education  and  guidance  of  children.  The  book  deals  with 
the  parent-teacher  movement,  its  permanent  platform,  its  relation  to  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  other  child-welfare  and  child-study  agencies.  Specialists  in  the 
various  fields  outline  the  relation  of  the  Association  to  home-making,  social 
hygiene,  schools,  vocational  guidance,  social  and  economic  problems,  recrea¬ 
tion,  citizenship,  and  character  education.  It  is  thought  that  this  organization 
can  best  realize  its  objectives  of  “better  homes,  efficient  parenthood,  finer 
children,  and  good  citizenship”  through  definite  plans  for  parent  education. 
This  has  been  the  consistent  goal  of  the  movement  since  its  birth  in  the  late 
nineties. 

Selma  Mathews 

Grensted,  L.  W.  Psychology  and  God.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  1930.  xi-f-257  pp. 

The  Hampton  lectures  for  1930  are  “a  study  of  the  implications  of 
recent  psychology  for  religious  belief  and  practice.”  They  might  better  be 
called  a  defense  of  traditional  beliefs  by  a  theologian  who  has  studied  psy¬ 
chology.  Rev.  Grensted  should  not  be  confused  with  an  author  like  William 
James  who  is  a  psychologist  studying  religious  belief  and  action. 

Lecture  I  and  Lecture  VIII  carry  the  brunt  of  the  argument,  which  runs 
in  this  fashion:  The  primary  psychological  method  should  be  introspection, 
and  this  should  be  of  the  “commentary”  rather  than  the  “laboratory”  type. 
This  gives  four  main  data:  the  feeling  or  “effect”  as  an  essential  aspect  of 
experience;  freedom,  with  purpose  as  its  correlate;  the  fundamental  experi¬ 
ence  of  worth  or  value;  and  the  experience  of  “otherness”  which  always 
involves  an  ultimate  personal  relationship.  As  a  result  of  these  data  the  author 
believes  that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  the  principle  that  the  secret  of  man’s  life 
is  to  be  found  not  within  but  without,  and  that  the  end  of  man’s  being  is  the 
knowledge  or  vision  of  God. 

As  the  author  is  an  Englishman,  he  is  primarily  interested  in  the  theories 
of  Freud,  Adler,  Jung,  and  others  of  their  ilk,  who  are  taken  more  seriously 
by  the  layman  in  psychology  in  England  than  in  these  United  States.  He 
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objects  to  any  mechanistic  approach  to  mind,  but  tries  to  find  a  common  base 
in  the  “love-life”  as  emphasized  by  Freudian  and  Christian,  on  which  both 
may  build.  Behaviorism  is  identified  throughout  with  Watsonianism  and  is 
labeled  “a  mere  vulgar  realism.”  The  author  finds  it 

difficult  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  fact  that  in  America,  for  every  serious  student 
of  theology,  a  hundred  enthusiastic  disciples  of  Dr.  Watson  are  busy  with  their  child 
clinics,  their  schedules  of  stimulus  and  response,  and  their  multitudinous  array  of  appa¬ 
ratus,  preparing  themselves  to  condition  the  reflexes  of  the  community,  by  scientific 
methods  which  provide  no  clue  whatever  as  to  the  values  and  purposes  for  which  its 
reflexes  should  be  so  conditioned. 

The  reviewer  finds  it  difficult  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  that  the  author  ' 
should  not  realize  that  as  scientists,  whether  behaviorists  or  not,  measurable 
data  are  the  only  phenomena  out  of  which  a  science  of  psychology  can  be 
built,  and  that  an  experience  of  “otherness”  would  be  unstable  stuff  as  a  basis 
of  laboratory  experiment. 

Rev.  Grensted  quotes  often  from  theological  and  systematic  psychological 
treatises,  but  shows  no  familiarity  with  the  experimental  field.  He  accepts 
the  doctrine  of  instincts  with  its  ramifications  and  accepts  Gestalt  when  it  is 
opaque  or  ambiguous  enough  to  be  twisted  into  congruence  with  his  beliefs. 

The  book  is  well  written,  well  referenced,  well  bound,  and  well  printed 
and  will  probably  be  of  more  value  and  feel  more  at  home  in  a  ministerial 
study  than  in  a  psychological  laboratory. 

Robert  H.  Bruce 

Cavenagh,  F.  a..  Editor.  James  and.  John  Stuart  Mill  on  Education.  Lon¬ 
don,  England:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1931.  xxvii-j-zog  pp.  (Land¬ 
marks  in  the  History  of  Education) 

Yardley,  May,  Editor.  Select  Discourses  from  the  Idea  of  a  University  by 
John  Henry  Newman.  London,  England:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1931.  xxxiv-l-164  pp.  (Landmarks  in  the  History  of  Education) 

It  is  highly  encouraging  that  there  are  now  coming  from  the  press  two 
series  of  educational  classics:  the  “McGraw-Hill  Education  Classics”  in  the 
United  States,  and,  in  England,  the  series  “Landmarks  in  the  History  of 
Education”  inaugurated  by  the  present  volumes.  It  is  unfortunate  that  each 
of  the  series  suffers  from  space  limitations. 

Cavenagh’s  volume  comprises  the  article  on  education  written  by  James 
Mill  for  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Encyclofaedia  Britannica,  most  of  that  part 
of  John  Stuart  Mill’s  Autobiography  which  describes  his  own  education  under 
the  direction  of  his  father,  and  his  Inaugural  Address  at  St.  Andrews.  The 
inclusion  of  the  first  of  these  documents  is  the  most  important  service  rendered 
by  either  of  the  volumes,  as  the  others  are  accessible  elsewhere.  Miss  Yardley 
gives  us  a  comparatively  small  part  of  Newman’s  well-known  work.  Of  the 
nine  discourses  which  are  comprised  in  Part  I,  she  includes  three  in  full  and 
extracts  from  three  others.  Of  the  ten  occasional  lectures  and  essays  which 
make  up  Part  II,  one  is  included. 

Each  of  the  editors  has  supplied  a  well-written  introduction  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  set  of  notes. 


R.  H.  Eckelberry 
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TWO  algebra  tests  have  recently  appeared,  one  an  aptitude 
test  and  the  other  a  survey  test.  The  Iowa  Algebra  Apti¬ 
tude  Test  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 
Service,  Extension  Division,  University  of  Iowa,  consists  of  four 
parts  which  predict  algebra  marks  to  the  extent  of  a  correlation 
coefficient  of  .66.  This  is  quite  significant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  test  requires  but  35  minutes  to  administer.  The  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  whole  test  is  .92.  The  manual  of  instructions 
presents  the  data  showing  that  an  individual  score  on  the  whole 
test  has  a  probable  error  of  3.69. 

The  Breslich  Algebra  Survey  Tests  are  published  by  the 
Public  School  Publishing  Company  in  two  forms  for  each  semes¬ 
ter.  The  validity  of  the  tests  is  established  on  the  basis  of  text¬ 
book  analyses.  The  items  were  then  checked  against  an  analysis 
of  the  recommendations  of  leading  committees  and  of  leaders 
in  mathematics.  No  evidence  is  presented  in  regard  to  the 
reliability  of  the  tests.  Each  test  as  a  whole  requires  52  minutes 
in  actual  working  time  to  administer  and  is  divided  into  six 
parts  consisting  of  algebraic  concepts,  algebraic  processes,  solv¬ 
ing  equations,  solving  problems,  fractions,  and  functional  rela¬ 
tionships.  The  tests  are  to  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  second 
semester  of  algebra. 

The  Ash  Test  on  Tests  and  Measurements  is  composed  of 
three  parts  containing  items  in  regard  to  knowledge  of 
authors  of  tests,  measurement  terms,  types  of  tests,  uses,  and 
findings  of  tests.  No  information  concerning  its  validity  or 
reliability  accompanied  the  test.  A  time  limit  of  35  minutes  is 
advised.  The  test  is  published  by  the  author  at  Shepherdstown, 
West  Virginia. 

The  Modern  School  Achievement  Tests  have  recently  been 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  They  are  a  battery  of  tests  covering  the 
subjects  in  the  elementary  school.  The  test  items  were  selected 
on  three  criteria:  the  experience  of  the  authors  in  the  field, 
comparison  with  the  best  curriculum  materials,  and  with  the 
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best  teaching  practice.  The  entire  battery  is  reliable  for  indi¬ 
vidual  measurement  of  achievement  in  each  of  the  Grades  IV 
to  VIII.  The  coefficients  of  reliability  range  from  .94  to  .97. 
Some  of  the  separate  tests  are  reliable  for  individual  measure¬ 
ment  in  the  grades  given.  The  majority  of  the  tests  have  a 
reliability  above  .85.  Age  and  grade  norms,  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  scores  of  6,710  children  in  37  cities,  are  given  fol¬ 
lowing  each  test.  The  manual  suggests  that  the  battery  be 
administered  in  four  sittings  of  about  45  minutes  in  length. 
Teachers  and  administrators  who  are  looking  for  a  new  battery 
of  tests  for  the  elementary  grades  will  find  them  valuable. 

A  FTER  five  years  of  experimental  use  and  revision  the  Bishop- 
2^  Irwin  Instructional  Tests  in  Plane  Geometry  have  re¬ 
cently  been  published  by  the  World  Book  Company.  The  test 
booklet  consists  of  36  tests  each  covering  a  topic  of  work  in  plane 
geometry.  Although  the  statement  that  “a  test  in  geometry 
must  measure  the  particular  abilities  and  skills  needed  in  this 
subject”  is  made,  the  divisional  structure  of  the  booklet  is  in 
terms  of  subject-matter  topics  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  plane  geometry.  Several  objectives,  such  as  informa¬ 
tion,  applying  principles,  and  constructing  geometrical  figures, 
are  being  measured  in  the  tests,  but  not  separately  so  that  the 
pupils  or  teacher  can  discover  growth  in  those  objectives  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  validity  of  the  tests  is  based  on  “such  criteria  as 
textbooks,  courses  of  study,  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Committee,  and  the  requirements  of  the  College 
Entrance  Board.” 

The  authors  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  revision 
of  the  tests  by  trial  in  the  high  schools  of  several  states.  This 
has  undoubtedly  assisted  in  improving  the  tests.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  objective  data  are  given  concerning  the  value  of 
these  tests  for  instructional  purposes.  The  brevity  of  the  tests, 
necessitated  by  the  length  of  a  class  period,  has  reduced  the 
reliability  coefficient  of  most  of  the  tests  to  .70,  which  is  too  low 
for  the  measurement  of  achievement  in  any  particular  topic. 

The  tests  are  easily  administered  and  scored.  Norms  based 
on  over  one  thousand  cases  are  provided  which  enable  the 
pupils  to  compare  their  achievement  with  that  of  other  pupils. 

Fred  P.  Frutchey 
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Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  *  t  June  2i  to  July  27 
Second  Term  /  t  July  28  to  September  2 

The  program  for  the  Summer  Quarter  continues  to  make, 
as  heretofore,  generous  provision  for  graduate  students 
and  for  advanced  undergraduate  work,  as  well  as  to 
provide  liberal  opportunities  of  undergraduate  study.  The 
total  course  offerings  are  as  varied  and  extensive  as  in  past 
summers.  The  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Commerce,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and,  in  part,  the  College  of  Agriculture  continue  to  make 
it  possible  for  students  to  attain  the  Master’s  degree  by  attend¬ 
ing  three  Summer  Quarters.  The  offerings  are  especially 
adapted  to  those  advanced  students  contemplating  the  doctorate. 

There  is  no  decrease  in  course  offerings  for  the  Summer 
Quarter  of  1932.  The  usual  number  of  visiting  professors  has 
been  employed,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the  regular  college 
faculties  will  be  on  duty  during  this  Quarter.  The  summer 
program  thus  affords  an  opportunity  equal  to,  and  in  certain 
professional  departments  superior  to,  that  of  any  other  quarter 
of  the  regular  academic  year.  In  general,  the  program  is  built 
with  special  reference  to  college,  public-  and  private-school 
teachers  and  public-school  administrators.  Ample  provision  is 
also  made  for  undergraduate  study. 

The  Summer  Quarter  Bulletin  is  now  in  press  and  will  be 
available  in  the  near  future.  This  Bulletin  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  Bland  L.  Stradley,  University  Examiner,  or  Edith 
D.  Cockins,  Registrar. 

Summer  Quarter  Council 
Ohio  State  University 
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Adult  Education 

Adult  education  as  a  field  of  specialization  offers  oppor- 
tunities  which  are  increasing  each  year  with  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  learning  is  a  lifelong  process,  and  with  the  necessity  of 
readjustment  during  adult  life  to  changing  social,  political, 
economic,  and  vocational  conditions.  These  changing  conditions 
include  a  vast  amount  of  new  leisure  for  adults  as  machinery 
supplants  hand  labor,  both  the  leisure  of  a  shortened  working 
day  and  the  enforced  idleness  due  to  technological  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  industrial  depressions.  Some  part  of  this  leisure  is 
already  being  used  by  large  groups  of  adults  for  various  educa¬ 
tional  activities,  as  is  shown  by  the  rapidity  with  which  all 
kinds  of  classes  for  adults  are  filled.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  next  step  in  the  expansion  of  public-school  education 
will  be  in  the  adult  field,  and  the  need  is  already  urgent. 

The  teacher  of  adults  requires  unique  and  specially  planned 
training.  The  inferiority  too  often  attributed  to  adult  work  and 
the  frequent  failure  of  adult  classes  are  due  to  the  use  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter  and  teaching  methods  devised  for  immature  minds. 

The  Department  of  Adult  Education  recognizes  the  need 
of  a  pragmatic  approach  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  adult 
work  in  the  title  of  the  course  Leadership  Training.  The 
mature  man  must  be  led  to  perform  his  own  learning,  rather 
than  taught  by  any  of  the  traditional  methods.  This  course  is 
especially  planned  for  school  administrators  and  others  who  are 
likely  to  have  an  early  part  in  organizing  work  for  adults. 

The  survey  course  in  Theory  and  Principles  of  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  social  forces 
which  indicate  that  the  movement  for  adult  education  is  inev¬ 
itable  j  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  field,  especially  those 
likely  to  pass  soon  into  the  public-school  system;  and  with  the 
psychology  of  the  adult  learning. 

Fine  Arts 

COURSES  offered  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  cover  the 
fields  of  drawing,  design,  painting,  and  methods,  arranged 
for  beginners,  advanced  students,  and  graduates.  The  staff  will 
include  specialists  in  each  field  and  the  opportunities  for  indi¬ 
vidual  development  will  be  large.  Beginning  students  will  find 
specific  courses  offering  the  work  they  need,  and  advanced  stu- 
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dents  with  special  problems  already  in  progress  will  find  an 
opportunity  to  carry  these  forward  under  the  direction  of  ex¬ 
perienced  instructors.  The  following  staflF  will  be  on  duty: 
Mr.  Payant,  Mr.  Rannells,  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Gatrell,  and 
Miss  Walker. 

Since  laboratory  work  in  fine  arts  is  so  completely  a  matter 
of  individual  accomplishment,  facilities  are  being  provided  for 
continuation  of  work  under  course  numbers  already  used  in 
previous  quarters.  This  is  done  by  extending  the  credit  hours, 
and  students  may  continue  to  enroll  under  the  same  course 
number  until  they  have  obtained  the  maximum  credit  per¬ 
mitted.  This  applies  to  courses  in  methods,  water-color  paint¬ 
ing,  oil  painting,  pageantry  and  stage  design  and  to  special  work 
under  the  head  of  “technical  problems.” 

To  facilitate  enrollment  by  students  who  attend  for  one 
term  only,  certain  courses  which  were  previously  given  only  for 
the  quarter  are  oflFered  for  either  term  or  for  the  quarter.  This 
includes  the  technical  problems  courses,  and  graduate  students 
may  now  continue  their  laboratory  work  in  either  term  for 
three-hours  credit. 

Courses  in  methods  are  offered  during  both  the  first  and 
second  terms  for  teachers  who  are  without  previous  preparation 
in  fine  arts.  These  courses  consist  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
work  in  which  the  elementary  problems  of  art  instruction  are 
discussed  and  explained.  The  use  of  art  materials  and  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  presentation  of  problems  will  be  considered  and 
demonstrated.  Students  who  have  previously  taken  this  ele¬ 
mentary  work  may  continue  in  Fine  Arts  336  during  the  first 
term  or  Fine  Arts  337  during  the  second  term  with  more 
advanced  problems  and  a  study  of  the  co-ordination  of  art 
instruction  with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Payant. 

The  course  in  oil  painting  is  scheduled  this  summer  for  the 
first  time.  It  will  consist  of  problems  in  picture  making  from 
still  life,  landscape,  and  from  life.  The  University  campus 
offers  unusual  opportunities  for  outdoor  painting,  and  the  open 
country  traversed  by  the  Scioto  and  Olentangy  rivers  is  readily 
accessible  for  painting  trips.  When  the  weather  permits  the 
water-color  classes  under  Mr.  Rannells  and  the  oil-painting 
classes  under  Mr.  Sherman  will  use  landscape  subjects,  and 
students  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  portable  outfits. 
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objects  to  any  mechanistic  approach  to  mind,  but  tries  to  find  a  common  base 
in  the  “love-life”  as  emphasized  by  Freudian  and  Christian,  on  which  both 
may  build.  Behaviorism  is  identified  throughout  with  Watsonianism  and  Is 
labeled  “a  mere  vulgar  realism.”  The  author  finds  it 

difficult  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  fact  that  in  America,  for  every  serious  student 
of  theology,  a  hundred  enthusiastic  disciples  of  Dr.  Watson  are  busy  with  their  child 
clinics,  their  schedules  of  stimulus  and  response,  and  their  multitudinous  array  of  appa¬ 
ratus,  preparing  themselves  to  condition  the  reflexes  of  the  community,  by  scientific 
methods  which  provide  no  clue  whatever  as  to  the  values  and  purposes  for  which  its 
reflexes  should  be  so  conditioned. 

The  reviewer  finds  it  difficult  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  that  the  author 
should  not  realize  that  as  scientists,  whether  behavlorists  or  not,  measurable 
data  are  the  only  phenomena  out  of  which  a  science  of  psychology  can  be 
built,  and  that  an  experience  of  “otherness”  would  be  unstable  stuff  as  a  basis 
of  laboratory  experiment. 

Rev.  Grensted  quotes  often  from  theological  and  systematic  psychological 
treatises,  but  shows  no  familiarity  with  the  experimental  field.  He  accepts 
the  doctrine  of  instincts  with  its  ramifications  and  accepts  Gestalt  when  it  is 
opaque  or  ambiguous  enough  to  be  twisted  into  congruence  with  his  beliefs. 

The  book  is  well  written,  well  referenced,  well  bound,  and  well  printed 
and  will  probably  be  of  more  value  and  feel  more  at  home  in  a  ministerial 
study  than  in  a  psychological  laboratory. 

Robert  H.  Bruce 

Cavenagh,  F.  a..  Editor.  James  and  John  Stuart  Mill  on  Education.  Lon¬ 
don,  England:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1931.  xxvii-f-209  pp.  (Land¬ 
marks  in  the  History  of  Education) 

Yardley,  May,  Editor.  Select  Discourses  from  the  Idea  of  a  University  by 
John  Henry  Nezvman.  London,  England:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1931.  xxxiv-|-i64  pp.  (Landmarks  in  the  History  of  Education) 

It  is  highly  encouraging  that  there  are  now  coming  from  the  press  two 
series  of  educational  classics:  the  “McGraw-Hill  Education  Classics”  in  the 
United  States,  and,  in  England,  the  series  “Landmarks  in  the  History  of 
Education”  inaugurated  by  the  present  volumes.  It  is  unfortunate  that  each 
of  the  series  suffers  from  space  limitations. 

Cavenagh’s  volume  comprises  the  article  on  education  written  by  James 
Mill  for  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Encyclofaedia  Britannica,  most  of  that  part 
of  John  Stuart  Mill’s  Autobio grafhy  which  describes  his  own  education  under 
the  direction  of  his  father,  and  his  Inaugural  Address  at  St.  Andrews.  The 
inclusion  of  the  first  of  these  documents  is  the  most  important  service  rendered 
by  either  of  the  volumes,  as  the  others  are  accessible  elsewhere.  Miss  Yardley 
gives  us  a  comparatively  small  part  of  Newman’s  well-known  work.  Of  the 
nine  discourses  which  are  comprised  in  Part  I,  she  Includes  three  in  full  and 
extracts  from  three  others.  Of  the  ten  occasional  lectures  and  essays  which 
make  up  Part  II,  one  Is  included. 

Each  of  the  editors  has  supplied  a  well-written  introduction  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  set  of  notes. 


R.  H.  Eckelberry 


NEW  TESTS 


rriwo  algebra  tests  have  recently  appeared,  one  an  aptitude 
'  X  test  and  the  other  a  survey  test.  The  Iowa  Algebra  Apti- 

,  tude  Test  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 

Service,  Extension  Division,  University  of  Iowa,  consists  of  four 
'  parts  which  predict  algebra  marks  to  the  extent  of  a  correlation 
coefficient  of  .66.  This  is  quite  significant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  test  requires  but  35  minutes  to  administer.  The  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  whole  test  is  .92.  The  manual  of  instructions 
presents  the  data  showing  that  an  individual  score  on  the  whole 
test  has  a  probable  error  of  3.69. 

■  The  Breslich  Algebra  Survey  Tests  are  published  by  the 
I  Public  School  Publishing  Company  in  two  forms  for  each  semes- 
V  ter.  The  validity  of  the  tests  is  established  on  the  basis  of  text- 

■  book  analyses.  The  items  were  then  checked  against  an  analysis 
(  of  the  recommendations  of  leading  committees  and  of  leaders 

in  mathematics.  No  evidence  is  presented  in  regard  to  the 
reliability  of  the  tests.  Each  test  as  a  whole  requires  52  minutes 
I  in  actual  working  time  to  administer  and  is  divided  into  six 
parts  consisting  of  algebraic  concepts,  algebraic  processes,  solv- 
’  ing  equations,  solving  problems,  fractions,  and  functional  rela¬ 
tionships.  The  tests  are  to  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  second 
I  semester  of  algebra. 

The  Ash  Test  on  Tests  and  Measurements  is  composed  of 
three  parts  containing  items  in  regard  to  knowledge  of 
authors  of  tests,  measurement  terms,  types  of  tests,  uses,  and 
^  findings  of  tests.  No  information  concerning  its  validity  or 
reliability  accompanied  the  test.  A  time  limit  of  35  minutes  is 
advised.  The  test  is  published  by  the  author  at  Shepherdstown, 
I  West  Virginia. 

^X^HE  Modern  School  Achievement  Tests  have  recently  been 
X  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  They  are  a  battery  of  tests  covering  the 
subjects  in  the  elementary  school.  The  test  items  were  selected 
on  three  criteria:  the  experience  of  the  authors  in  the  field, 
I  comparison  with  the  best  curriculum  materials,  and  with  the 
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best  teaching  practice.  The  entire  battery  is  reliable  for  indi¬ 
vidual  measurement  of  achievement  in  each  of  the  Grades  IV 
to  VIII.  The  coefficients  of  reliability  range  from  .94  to  .97. 
Some  of  the  separate  tests  are  reliable  for  individual  measure¬ 
ment  in  the  grades  given.  The  majority  of  the  tests  have  a 
reliability  above  .85.  Age  and  grade  norms,  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  scores  of  6,710  children  in  37  cities,  are  given  fol¬ 
lowing  each  test.  The  manual  suggests  that  the  battery  be 
administered  in  four  sittings  of  about  45  minutes  in  length. 
Teachers  and  administrators  who  are  looking  for  a  new  batter)- 
of  tests  for  the  elementary  grades  will  find  them  valuable. 

A  FTER  five  years  of  experimental  use  and  revision  the  Bishop- 
4V.  Irwin  Instructional  Tests  in  Plane  Geometry  have  re¬ 
cently  been  published  by  the  World  Book  Company.  The  test 
booklet  consists  of  36  tests  each  covering  a  topic  of  work  in  plane 
geometry.  Although  the  statement  that  “a  test  in  geometry 
must  measure  the  particular  abilities  and  skills  needed  in  this 
subject”  is  made,  the  divisional  structure  of  the  booklet  is  in 
terms  of  subject-matter  topics  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  plane  geometry.  Several  objectives,  such  as  informa¬ 
tion,  applying  principles,  and  constructing  geometrical  figures, 
are  being  measured  in  the  tests,  but  not  separately  so  that  the 
pupils  or  teacher  can  discover  growth  in  those  objectives  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  validity  of  the  tests  is  based  on  “such  criteria  as 
textbooks,  courses  of  study,  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Committee,  and  the  requirements  of  the  College 
Entrance  Board.” 

The  authors  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  revision 
of  the  tests  by  trial  in  the  high  schools  of  several  states.  This 
has  undoubtedly  assisted  in  improving  the  tests.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  objective  data  are  given  concerning  the  value  of 
these  tests  for  instructional  purposes.  The  brevity  of  the  tests, 
necessitated  by  the  length  of  a  class  period,  has  reduced  the 
reliability  coefficient  of  most  of  the  tests  to  .70,  which  is  too  low 
for  the  measurement  of  achievement  in  any  particular  topic. 

The  tests  are  easily  administered  and  scored.  Norms  based 
on  over  one  thousand  cases  are  provided  which  enable  the 
pupils  to  compare  their  achievement  with  that  of  other  pupils. 

Fred  P.  Frutchey 
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